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LITERATURE ~ 
SCIENCE a O thou merry month complete, 

May, the very name is sweet! 
HISTORY ww ww May was Maid in olden times, 


‘ And is still in Scottish rhymes— 
ART fe a ws May’s the month that’s laughing now, 
| no sooner write the word, 
Than it seems as though it heard 
HOME ™ Ww Ww And looks up and laughs at me, 


Like a sweet face, rosily — 
SOC FTY ww jw; Flushing from the paper's white; 
a 


Like a bride who knows her power 


Startled in a summer bower. 
TRAVEL : Leigh Hunt. 


MUSIC ~ ~ ~ 
DRAMA~ ~~ | Sar 
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New Encuano Murua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31,1 + « « « » Seg,007,985+60 
LIABILITIES’. al ot F ons $,543-99 





$2,132,039.63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued, 

Awnvat Casa distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 

every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER.,Asst. Sec 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 

TRAINS LEAVE UNION STATION 
CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST. 
6 45 A. M. ACCOMMODATION for 

° Troy and Albany. 

A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR 

9.00 CAR for Troy. 


A. M. Sundays only for Troy 
9.00 and Albany stopping at all sta- 

ma aa 

P.M. Express with Sleeping Cars 


7.0 to Chicago. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLING. 


ACCOMMODATION 
ral Troy and Albany and Sara- 
. a. 

DAILY EXPRESS, with 
a Cars to Chicago and 
St. Louis. 


TON, ag .~ BANS AND MONTREAL, 
oar ‘Falls. 
ll 0 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER. 
. Buffet Parlor Cars to Montreal, 
3. 0 a Vt. 
r £ 0 NIGHT EXPRESS, with 
SS Car to Montreal. 
cation, WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Dec. 16, 1895. Boston, Mass. 
CUNARD LINE. 
From Cunard Wharf, East Boston. 
Catalonia --- Mar. 14 Apr. 11 May 16 June ao 
Scythia ---- Mar. 28 Apr. 25 May 30 July 4 


8, 0 DAY EXPRESS to Bel- 

P.M. ACCOMMODATION to 

Time- ame: and further information on appli- 
Boston to Liverpool Via Queenstown. 

Cephalonia-- Apr. 18 May 23 June27 Aug. 1 


Galiila ------ May 2 June 6 July 1: Aug. t5 
Pavonia ---- May 9 Juners July 18 Aug. 8 
SERVIA (Special) June 29 Aug. 8 


Steamers from New York every Saturday 

First Cabin, $60 and upwards. Second Cabin $35 
and upwards, according to steamer and location. 
Steerage at low rates. 

Drafts on England, Ireland and Scotland 

Notice. The steamers of this line now come 
alongside the Liverpool Landing Stage, and London 
passengers depart from or arrive at the Riverside 
Station on the quay adjoining. 

For freight and passage apply to company’s office, 
99 State Street. AL EXANDER MARTIN, Agent 


The WILLIAMS is 
se 1 YPEWRITER 








John P. Lovell Arms Co., 


Sole New England Agents, 


147 Washington St., Boston. 





READER AT HOME. 


{f any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HAE. 
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Calendar of the Societies. 


AGAssiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance on 
Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, Monday evenings, 7.30 P.M. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Hall of the Academy, 104 Beacon Street. 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, June to. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Rooms,9 Park Street. 
Room 11, Kogers Building, Mass. Institute of Technology 
Tamworth, N. H., and Chocorua, May 29-June 1 

BOSTONIAN Socigtry. Old State House. Next regular meeting, Tuesday, June 9 

Boston Society OF Narurat History. Natural History Building, corner of Berkeley 
and Boylston Streets. Museum of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 
to 5, free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cts. Free lectures Wednesdays, 11 A.M., 
days, 11 A.M. and 3 P.M 

S0STON SCIENTIFIC 
Tuesday, May 26. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Room, 100 periodicals 
to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
Rhododendron Show, June 4~5 

MuseEuM OF FINE Arts. Copley Square. Print Department: 
of Etchings, Dry-Points and Mezzotints by Francis Seymour 
property of the artist, closing May 17. 

New ENGLAND HIsTorRic-GENEALOGICAL 
regular meeting, Wednesday, June 3. 

PARKER MEMORIAL Scrence CLAss, Parker Memorial Building, Corner of 
Appleton Streets. Annual Picnic, at Arlington Heights, June 7 
Sunday, October 4. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
May 28 


Regular meetings held in 


Memorial Day excursion to 


Satur 


SocigeTy. 419 Washington Street. 311th corporate meeting, 


53 Mount Vernon Street. 16,000 volumes; Reading 
Open to members and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M.; Saturdays 
Society. Horticultural Hall, Tremont Street. 
Exhibition of a collection 
Haden formerly the private 


Socirty. No. 18 Somerset Street. Next 


Serkeley and 
Next regular meeting, 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 


Next regular meeting, Thursday, 
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New York Central & Hudson River R. R 
Company, Lessee. 


Good Housekeeping 
FOR 1896. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months, So cents for 
three months, the latter concession being mad 
in order to in troduce Good Housekeeping as 
widely as possible into homes where it has not 
been known, its oe siness hist — having demon 


TICKETS ° 
w:TO ALL POINTS WEST | aa a O 


The West Shore in connection with the For $2.25 Good Housekeeping for one year, and 
rae = R. is the shortest a atherine Owen's celebrated New Cook Book,” 

ine between | oil cloth binding, will be sent, postpaid 
Boston, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Chicago | bot Ee. 20nd Housekeeping and “Miss Par- 


oa’s Kitchen Companion,” $2.50, 966 pp. the 
and St. Louis. largest and best work of its distinguished author 


Through Wagner Palace Sleeping Cars . _ —~ a 1909 Op ortunity 8 o secure the best 
leave Union Station, Causeway Street, Bos- | %°% suouen I eee org pS. - “— 
ton, at 3.00 and 7.00 p. m. widely recognized and commended, both for their 
Tickets via Hoosac Tunnel and West | domestic and literary merits and excellence. 
Shore route are on sale at all the principal 
railway stations in New England. CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
For rates, time tables, sleeping berths and 
full information apply to Springfield, Mass. 
A. V. FISHER, A. A. SMITH, 
City Ticket Agent. New England Agent. | -—————__ % 
300 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient or 
permanent to employers, and make no 
charge for services. Their applicants rep- | 
resent all nations and inudstries, good farm- | 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, mill 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 
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NASAL TUBE 


New Method. 
CHEAPEST 
s® BEST 


TRIFLING 
EXPENSE. 
Give us your 
address, it will 
cost you nothing, 


HENRY PETERSON, Agent. and we EverDiscorered 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. lngt of the country. 





FREE TRIAL AT OFFICE. 


A Cure Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


ECCLES MEDICAL COMPANY, 
18: Tremont Street, Boston- Mass. 





Subscribe for the Commonwealth. | 
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Real Estate Security. 
PETIT MANAN L oo AND 
INDUSTRIAL 


was formed to develop the peninsula of Petii M 
on the coast of Maine, ten miles from Bar H 
and to make of ita seaside and autumn resor 
peninsula contains 2,965 acre ot land, extend 
miles into the Atlantic Ocean, and has tw 
miles of coast-line unsurpassed for picturesq 

and beauty. It has been bought and paid tor 
Petit Manan Land & Industrial Cor pany, w 
organized under the laws of Maine, wit 
stock of $2,500,000 OF WHICH ONLY §: 
AUTHORIZED TO BE ISSUED. Of 


there have been placed $420,000, leaving $<8 
he iry, of which $200,c« 1 flere 
Compa at the PAR VALUE OF $10 PER SI 


value fixed at 3 cents per square f 
NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY of I 

ree, which holds it as a permanent secur 
EQUAL BENEFIT OF ALL STOCKHOL! 
a means of liquidation of the ( 
Stock of THE PETIT MANAN LAND & IN 
rRIAL COMPANY 


and to provide 


\ large part of this 


has already been subscribed for in New \ 


Philadelphia, and no more will be offer 
above amount is sold. 
DIVIDENDS ARE DERIVED 
First—From the sale of ts, the entire pr 
v¢ small running expenses of the Lat 
st kh lers 
i-—B ng of . 
I Transportation revenue 


and amusement priviieg 


lhe difference between the cost of the 
of buildings, etc., and the price at which the san 
oid, after expenses are paid, goes tothe } 


pay! 
Dividends rhe and 


wned by the Con 
f 
oot, a 


Iders 1 cent per square 


sells CENTS PER SQUARI 


for an average f 12 
FOOT 

As a seaside resort Petit Manan is desig it 
improvement on Bar Harbor, where land wh 
sold in 1872 for $10 per acre, has recently bee 
for $217,000 PEK ACRE 

Its advantages over Bar Harborare many I 
point in the most thickly settled part of Bar Ha 
can a view of the Atlantic Ocean be obtained 
Harbor has no safe anchorage for yachts, and t! 
is too cold for Petit Manan, on the 


hand, is directly ON THE OCEAN, w 


bathing 
and coves afford safe harbor for craft, and 
1 ten acres in extent, of naturally w 
sea water ; the only one on the Atlantic Coast 
in area nearly as large as Centra 


New York, stocked 


A deer park 
with several hundred deer 
way grouse, hares, and partridges, is another t 
of Petit Manan, enjoyed by no other seaside 7 
and insures its popularity in autumn as well as in s 
mer. As a summer resort Petit Manan for 

time will OPEN IN JUNE of this year, Ove 
teen miles of roads are completed, affording unex 
drives over a country with an elevation of near 
hundred feet above the sea level, a continuous v 
the ocean, groves of spruce, pine, birch, mapi¢ 
mountain ash; bays, coves and stretches of ve 
and rock formations, which in magnitude and ur 
ness of shape are unexcelled anywhere on the Ma 
Coast. 
ward of sixty buildings constructed, including 


Petit Manan’s first season will open wit! 
and club-house. The Company constructs hous 

a slight advance over cost and will sell lots » 
houses at from $2,000 upward to any price desired, at 
will send on application sketches of cottages rang 
in price from $1,500 to $35,000 putting up the 
priced houses ready [or occupancy in from six! 
ninety days, 

The stock of the PETIT MANAN LAND & IN 
DUSTRIAL COMPANY is a SAFE, GOO! 
PAYING INVESTMENT. Its value will 
greatly enhanced during the approaching summer 
each succeeding season, as this ideal resort deve 
and expands. Enormous profits have been rea 
through the purchase of real estate at almost ev 
seaside resort, but at no place have they been grea 
than along the Maine Coast, notably at BAR HA 
BOR. PETIT MANAN is getting the overt 
from Maine's great resort 

Stock bought now will carry the June Divide 
but application should be made at once. Ma 
prospectus, sketchcs of cottages, and full inforr 
tion can be obtained either in person or by let 
at 55 CHURCH ST., BELFAST, MAINE, 
401 JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING, Boston, Mass 
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\ HEN the provisions of the 
: act creating what is called 
e Greater New York are carried 
t, the United States will have the 
nd largest city in the world, 
th as regards area and population. 
London stands easily at the head, 
vering 688 square miles and 
ntaining inhabitants. 
Greater New York stands next, with 
360 square miles of territory and 
ipwards of 3,000,000 inhabitants. 
lhe wisdom of this consolidation of 
Brooklyn and the neighboring cities 
ind towns and counties with New 
York has been questioned. ‘The 
scheme was disapproved by the 
mayors of the chief cities interested, 
but was passed by the Legislature 
over their objections and received 
the approval of Gov. Morton. The 
experiment is therefore to be made, 
eginning in 1898 unless some ob- 
stacle arises to impede the work of 
the commission charged with the 
vork of preparing a charter for the 
government of this monster muni- 
cipality. 


5,600,00 °) 





HE chief objection urged against 
the consolidation of these 
neighboring municipalities is that it 
makes possible the creation of a 
great political machine. The num- 
ber of employees in the municipal 
departments of the Greater New 
York mounts up high among the 
thousands. There will be 7000 


policemen, 2000 or 3000 firemen, 
ind so on; making an army of men 
inder pay. And this army will be 


inder the direction and command 
of the heads of the departments: 
these heads in their turn being held 
to be accountable to the power, be 

Governor or ‘ boss,’ that appoints 
them. But to make this objection 
valid it is necessary to assume that 
from the top to the bottom of the 
scheme of government of this great 


city the controlling spirit will be 
that of selfish politics. And this 
is too muchto assume. It may be 


expected that an attempt will be 
made to organizea political machine 
out of the public service; the possi- 
bilities of such an organization in 
the advancement of personal am- 
bition are too tempting to unscrupu- 
lousmen. But we cannot admit 


that there is not enough strength 
for good government in the people 
of New York to prevent the success 


of such a scheme 





has been determined with great 
promptness during the past week 
that American citizens are not to be 
shot on the order of drum-head 
courts martial in Cuba. The at- 
tempt of Gen. Weyler to exercise 
upon citizens of the United States 
the summary processes which he 
applies to the treatment of Spanish 
subjects has been negatived by his 
home government at the demand of 
the government at Washington. 
And this _ incident illustrates 
several points of what we call 
international law in a manner 
which is interesting and may prove to 
be instructive. ‘The first andmost ob 
vious point is the observance of 
treaty obligations. The treaties in 
force between the United States and 
Spain provide for the trial by civil 
courts, with all the privileges of 
counsel and witnesses, of citizens of 
our country charged with offences 
against the lawsofthe other. Gen. 
Weyler ignored this obligation in a 
bold and offensive manner in_ bring- 
ing before a court martial the 
Americans taken on the Schooner 
Competitor, and his action is pro- 
perly disowned by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. 





THER features of this case are 
yet more interesting because 
not quite so self-evident as this of 
the observance of treaty provisions. 
These relate to the nature of the 
offence for which the men on the 
Competitor are held accountable by 
the Spanish authorities in Cuba, 
They were undoubtedly engaged in 
an attempt to give aid to the revolu- 
tionists by landing arms and muni- 
tions of war for their use. If a state 
of war, recognized as such by Spain, 
existed on the island, this would be 
a serious offence; but as Spain has 
all along declared that there is no 
war, but only an uprising of brigands 
which the constituted authorities are 
engaged in suppressing, the offence 
must be of a different sort altogether. 
Indeed, it is difficult to see what can 
be made out of it worse than a smug- 
gling expedition ; and smugglers are 
not hanged or shot in these days,not 
even in Spain. Without any diplo- 
matic or legal hair-splitting, how- 
ever, it is safe to infer that there 
will be no shooting of American 
citizens in Cuba unless they are 
caught actually fighting. 





HE effect of the tendency of pop- 
ulation toward the cities and 
away fromthe rural districts is seen 
in the apportionment of representa- 
tives in the Legislature which is now 
in process, based on the state census 
of 1895. The Legislature deter- 
mines how many members of the 
House of Representatives each 


county is entitled to, leaving it to 
the county commissioners to divide 
up the number among the towns and 
cities.; The ratio for the state is 
2336 voters for one representative, 
and on this basis there are five 
counties —three western counties 
and two atthe east—which lose 
one each; while Middlesex county 
gains four and Suffolk county — 
which is Boston — gains one. ‘The 
tendency is toward the concentration 
of political power as well as _ indus- 
trial enterprise in the cities. 





THE GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO, 


[from a Staff Correspondent.] 


\W E are just out from the Grand 

Cafon of the Colorado, hav- 
ing had a week of great adventure 
aud a glimpse of rough western life 
such as I hardly expected. Now 
that it is well over, and we have 
all come out safely, I have no regrets 
and shall always look back upon it 
as one of the most adventurous of 
my varied bits of travel. 

To begin at the beginning! Our 
prairie wagon came for us here on 
Monday morning, and we embarked 
with our supplies of food, hay for 
the horses, and blankets for our- 
selves. Our good-natured young 
driver, John, proved very helpful, 
though he did not know much about 
cooking. 

Our way was first through a beau- 
tiful park-like growth of tall pines, 
as we skirted San Francisco moun- 
tain, its slopes white with snow. At 
noon, we reached a log hut. Noth- 
ing inside! not even a seat! Buta 
fire was built on the ground, steak 
cooked, coffee made, and we had al- 
so bread and butter. We drank 
from the canteen we brought with us 
and ate snow. Remember, in all 
this country there is no water, and 
we have to carry it and plan for ifas 
much as for food. Our afternoon 
drive was more in the open plain, 
lonely as these western plains are: 
occasionally dead cattle on the 
ground, sometimes living cattle, 
usually eating the snow which lay in 
patches in a few sheltered spots. We 
came to ‘ Dead Man’sGulch,’a rough, 
rocky place where we all got out to 
walk for a couple of miles. _ Later, 
we saw a smoke on the edge of the 
trees; an ‘outfit’ and some men on 
horseback. One hailed us, and then 
came galloping up: we were ‘held 
up,’ but only for our bale of hay. 
This cow-boy wanted it, telling us we 
could supply ourselves from Cedar 
Ranch, where we were to spend the 
night. We gave it, of course. 

A little farther on, we came upon 
a pretty sight.a ‘round up.’ Half 
a dozen cow-boys were rounding up 
cattle. driving them into Flagstaff to 
beshipped to Kansas. Their own 
extra loose horses came first, on a 
spirited run, and then the cattle 
came on ata slow trot just behind. 

In time, just at sunset, we saw 
Cedar Ranch. Doesn’t the name 


Subscription price, $2.50 Per Year 
ingle Copies, 5 Cents 


sound pretty! Don’t you suppose 
we pictured to ourselves something 
attractive! ‘There was a good barn 
for our horses and a good supply of 
spring water. We made our way 
with our bags up through the yard 
in which were strewn about tin cans, 
animals’ bones, cow’s tails, and | 
even saw the head of a calf, dismem- 
bered and turning to a mummy, as 
everything does in this dry climate. 
Two dogs came yelping up to meet 
us. ‘lhe door was open, and we en- 
tered. One room, perhaps twelve 
feet square, a fireplace and _ cook- 
stove, a rough bed-frame, filled with 
straw and ragged bed blankets. Old 
boots kicking round, dirty floor, 
dirty table,dirty rags of towels,every- 
thing dirty and disordered. As we 
learned later, the men had all left in 
a hurry for this ‘ round up’ which we 
had met, cattle being far more im- 
portant than housekeeping in this 
country. 

We three looked at each other in 
dismay. This was the place where 
we must spend the night. Our party 
was one to take a cheerful outlook 
and make the best of things, so we 
began at once. A shout of triumph 
came when we found a broom, and 
then we swept loads of dirt from the 
floor into the fireplace. We went out 
for wood and soon had a fire blazing. 
We swept the table and began to get 
supper. Before we proceeded far, 
a whoop and a holloa and up gal- 
loped a cow-boy, who in this case 
was a middle-aged man. He proved 


most courteous and friendly and im- 


mediately offered to help us with our 
supper. He took down a leg of fresh 
beef hanging by astring toa nail on 
the wall, and cut it, handling it 
freely with his hands,not over clean, 
and then fried it in lard. But we 
were glad enough to eat it, and later 
thought gratefully of it. 

When it came to bed time, we 
each looked very suspiciously at the 
mussed-up hay and soiled blankets 
in the bed-stand. We thought of 
lice, bed-bugs and ‘gray-backs’— 
whatever they may be, but John 
seemed to know, and his suggestion 
aroused new terrorsin us. No one 
wished to go in‘o that bed: we pre- 
ferred the floor. So we began to lay 
down our blankets, one over: the 
other, for we proposed to sleep three 
of usin arow with our feet to the 
fire. When we undid the sheets 
which we had brought, the cow-boy, 
who was helping, said “ What’s them 
things?” When explained to him, 
he burst into a loud “Hah! hah! 
Never heard of them! Shouldn’t 
have known what they were! Thought 
they were table cloths!’’ We set- 
tled ourselves for the night: our 
man John and the cow-boy going up 
into a loft, and Priscilla and Myles 
and I lay down, feet to the fire and 
soon went to sleep in spite of a hard 
bed and the difficulty of getting into 
a comfortable position. Then in 


the middle of the night came some 
stampede of the horses which were 

















corralled there, and a wild barking 
of the dogs; then, after a while, all 
was quiet again. Later a light ap- 
peared from the loft, the cow-boy 
came down, walked over our heads 
and was off, as he said he should 
have to leave before daybreak. 

We rose at sunrise, got our primi- 
tive breakfast, sat on boxes, ate from 
tin plates, and similar knives, forks, 
spoons and mugs; then packed sup- 
plies and utensils and were off. For 
three miles we make our own tracks 
over the plains, scantily covered 
with dried herbage ; for wehad gone 
out of our direct way to reach Cedar 
Ranch. We women walked on just 
in advance of the wagon. ‘The 
morning was glorious,clear and blue, 
and just cool enough to make exer- 
cise a pleasure. We were on such 
open plains all the morning, and at 
noon came to a log hut of one room 
with dirty table and a few boxes, but 
a fire place, so we warmed up, for 
we had got chilled by facing a cold 
north wind. We cooked our food, 
which began to look less inviting 
under the circumstances of dust and 
dirt and tin plates and scanty amount 
of water. But we declared we were 
having a first-rate time and were no 
‘tender feet.’ 

After dinner, we struck into the 
pines — Pinus ponderosa —and con- 
tinued in the park-like woods until 
sunset. Just in thetwilight we came 
to our journey’s end — a log house: 
no one there — locked. John broke 
open the door to find the one room 
filled with stuff, furniture,stoves and 
traps of various kinds. Was this 
Hance’s house where we were tospend 
the night? John didn’t know. He had 
never been there before. He con- 
tinued on foot to explore in one di- 





rection: Priscilla and Myles in the 
other. I satin the wagon waiting, 


and heard one of our own dear robins 
singing. It seemed a long time that 
I satalone. Priscilla and Myles re- 
turned. They had found no house 
but had reached the rim and had 
seen the Cafon, which they said 
was glorious. John came back. 
He had found a_ house — locked 
with a Yale lock—a _ penitentiary 
offence to break it open even if he 
could. Perhaps we women could be 
put through the window. But the 
darkness had increased so much, we 
could hardly drive over the road: 
we had no lantern, not even a can- 
dle: our wagon was rickety, whiffle- 
tree in front and spring behind had 
both shown signs of weakness: 
horses were tired, for we had made 
forty miles that day. Let my corre- 
spondent understand that the ‘hotel’ 
is a thing on paper and always has 
been. ‘There has been in summer a 
log room for a dining room, and peo 
ple have slept in tents. 

What were we to do! It was 
rapidly growing dark and cold. 
Back of the little log house were 
lots of empty boxes and barrels, so 
we had a great out-door fire, got 
warm and ate our dry bread with 
some hot water, using our unwashed 
dishes left from dinner, as we had 
not time or water to wash them. 
Then all our stuff was taken out of 
the wagon, and blankets were laid 
in on its floor, and Priscilla and I 
were put to bed. The sides were 
rolled down, a blanket was pinned 
up in front anda rope tied round 
the whole, as of course the wagon 
was not in order and the sides would 
not button down. There was my 
hot water bottle in my bag. Oh! 
how I wanted it, for it was cold. 
But there was no hot water, and no 
water to heat. All the water had 
been drained from the canteens, and 
we were to rely upon melted snow 
water for breakfast. We had a small 


canteen for our own use, and a two- 
gallon canteen for the horses. Pris- 
cilla and I had to lie so close on the 
wagon floor, that we could neither 
move aninch. And Myles! where 
was he to sleep? First, the bale of 
hay was taken from our wagon for 
the head: some boxes built up the 
foot. In the house were some doors 
for some past or future hotel: one 
of them was laid from the bale of 
hay to the boxes. That made the 
bed, and Myles slept on that, rolled 
head and all in heavy Navajo 
blankets. John crept into the log 
house and put himself in the best 
position he could. The horses had 
canvasses put over them, for it was 
really cold, and were tied to the 
fence. 

Then silence under the bright 
stars, as we all became unconscious. 
We woke to a great noise in the mid 
dle of the night, a banging and 
breaking of ten thousand boxes ap 
parentiy. The horses were cold, 
tried to roll, and kicked the fence. 
Up got John, went out and settled 
matters; and silence again until day 


light. But oh, how cold it was, 
though fortunately there was no 
wind. A little water left in- the 


canteen was frozen. Myles was up 
first and had the fire going before 
sunrise. How stiff we were! And 
how our bones ached from the hard 
beds. I should have said there was 
no undressing except taking off our 
boots. There has not been for the 
seven days of the trip. We each 
brought a travelling bag with some 
changes of linen, but we have had 
no opportunity of making them. 
Myles says he shall put his things 
into a pill box the next time he 
comes. ‘That morning, as we rose 
like gypsies, Indians or Goths, we 


did not even wash our faces there 
was no water——and no wash basin. 
We were forced to cook our oat 


meal in an old peach can. Our ‘out- 
fit’ contained no cooking utensils 
except a coffee-pot and frying pan. 

After breakfast we went at once 
to the ‘run’ close by and had our 
first view of the Grand Cafion: red 
rocks, clear light blue shadows, a 
great distance, the nearer portions 
all barred with horizontal lines. One 
cannot describe the indescribable. 
We spent the forenoon, walking and 
looking and wondering. Then,what 
a contrast! back to our uninviting 
lunch — dried Graham bread which 
I should only give to a dog at home, 
soaked in coffee sweetened by the 
condensed milk. We packed up our 
unwashed dishes and started on our 
drive of four miles through the pine 
woods to Cameron’s, which is at the 
head of atrail leading half-way down 
into the Cafion to a mine of copper, 
silver and gold ore. ‘There we 
found a good sized log house, but 
inhabited by a dozen miners: one 
room,remember; cooking at one end, 
sleeping at another. But, happily, 
within two days, a camp had broken 
up and a man had come in with 
tents. One was put up for us anda 
fire was built outside. So we were 
warm and the starlight night was 
glorious. Again we ate our supper 
with boxes for tables. The miners 
rOffered us the hospitality of their 
house for our supper, but as they 
were all inside smoking pipes we de- 
clined, We undressed by taking off 
our boots, rolled ourselves in as 
many blankets as possible and lay 
down on the ground. Wasn't it 
hard! Then up at daylight. We 
never indulged in the luxury of ly- 
ing abed, I assure you. Our plan 
was to go down three miles, over a 
good trail which descended twenty- 
five hundred feet into the Canon. 
Two burros were packed With some 
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blankets and food, and we made the 
descent, the path sometimes a steep 
zig-zag and sometimes extending for 
some distance at almost alevel. Our 
stopping place proved to be a good 
stone house,with fireplace and cook- 
stove and a goodly lot of supplies. 
As we had a table and seats and 
spoons enough,and canned tomatoes, 
and fresh tough steak, and a can of 


sweet syrup, we feel as if we had 
‘struck ile,’ (And, most of all, the 
men were all above for that one 


night, so we had the single room to 
ourselves. Myles and John, after 
dinner, went on down to the bottom 
of the Cafion, to the granite, to the 
river. Priscilla and I, who cannot 
take so hard a walk in the short time 
we should have for it, have not seen 
the river, except as a mere line in 
the distance. The Cafhon is so 
broad, and so many mesas and but- 
tresses and talus slopes exist, that 
there is nowhere a vertical view. 

After the men left and Priscilla 
and I had washed the tin dishes, we 
looked at the bunks and the bed 
clothes. We pulled the best of 
them out and spread them out over 
the bushes for sunlight and air. | 
don’t believe they have seen day- 
light for years. .I1f youdoubt it, you 
should have seen our hands just af- 
ter handling them. We found we 
had not bread enough for supper, so 
we looked among the supplies, and 
there were flour, baking powder and 
water. Myles had charged us, be- 
fore he left, to try our hand in mak- 
ing biscuits. Priscilla and I knew 
little of work and feared we 
could not do it successfully. We 
read the receipt on the outside of 
the baking powder can and followed 
the directions most carefully. The 
biscuit looked very doubtful as we 
took them from the oven, as they 
were frightfully yellow. 

We made up our beds by putting 
the blankets back info the bunks, 
and then Priscilla and I started for 
our walk out to the end of our 
mesa. ‘This proved truly delight- 
ful. We saw new features by going 
out so far, perhaps a mile and a 
half. But even then we could not 
see into the river: a broad platform 
below, the result of the wearing of 
the next strata, prevented § any 
such view. But we had two glimpses 
of the river at points quite a way 
above and below, and saw the gran- 
ite below the stratified beds. We 
thought the view at this lower level 
much more interesting than the 
view from above. There the eye 
instinctively keeps at its own level 
and sees the opposite river, ten, fif- 
teen or twenty miles away; but at 
the lower level the irregular pin- 
nacles and buttresses cut the sky 
and are much more impressive. 

We returned from our 
Myles and John came soon 
very tired. They had had a satis- 
factory time and reached the river, 
but pronounced it a much too fatigu- 
ing trip for us unless we took a whole 
day for it. We had our supper, tried 
our biscuits which were horrid; 
John suggested we had put in soda 
instead of baking powder. We 
stoutly denied it for we had taken 
the material from the baking powder 
can. I will now anticipate and sya 
we were told later by the miners 
above that they had put the soda 
into a baking powder can and had 
not changed the label. Tell Nancy 


such 


walk. 
after, 


two teaspoonsful of soda to one 
quart of flour. Fancy what it 
would make! Myles said it was 


not safe to throw them away, as it 
might caus* an avalanche. 

Bed-time came, and I started to 
get into my bed. I couldn’t. The 


upper bunk which had been ar- 
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ranged for me was too high. Son 


consultation was made. Finally th, 
table was moved up to the lowe; 
end, and I managed by stepping 
that to pull myself up. But th: 
whole thing was so shaky: eve; 
time I moved it seemed to My) 
and Priscilla, who were below, t! 
all the structure would break dow: 
and if I had fallen out of my bed | 
should have gone down ten feet a: 
broken some bones. 

For breakfast—oh horrors !—o: 
of those heavy yellow biscuits a: 
a cup of sweetened coffee. The me 
had given out. We left at ten { 
our climb. I was the last one 
reach the top and it took me thre 
hours and a half. It 


was comfort 
able in the shade, hot in the s 
Myles carried his coat over 
arm, being more comfortable 


shirt sleeves. It must be too hot 
summer to take that walk with 
comfort. 

Myles arranged with the cook 
the camp above to give us our « 
ner, and that seemed to us excell« 
fare, though we had no fresh 
The water was melted 


me 
snow, melt« 
in the woods over an open fire, and 
so tasted very strong of smoke. 
was all that it was possible to get 
and we thought we should be ver) 
grateful for that. 

The next morning we got up be 
fore light. The camp cook gave 
our breakfast, so we were off befor 
seven o’clock, that we might rea: 
Cedar Ranch before dark. ‘That 
lies near a mountain where a go 
supply of water has been found 
has been carried by pipes to t! 
ranch and there flows through a 
series of open troughs. This is 
Paradise for cattle and horses, an 
all over the plains wesaw foot-pat! 
worn by animals leading to 
water. 

As we came in sight of the ranch 
wesaw a horseman coming dow: 
from the yard out on to the plains 
where there were some cattle. He 
started for them with his lasso and 
we had a real Buffalo Bill Show. H: 
caught an animal, and the horse 
straightened back, holding the rope 
taut, and the exciting interest went 
on until the steer was thrown. | 
must say the pleasure of Priscilla 
and myself was somewhat lessened 
by the thought of the sufferings of 
the animal as he was perhaps being 
branded or even butchered. But no 
as it proved, it wac our acquaintance 
of the cow-boy who was thus show 
ing the use of the lasso as we had 
expressed a wish to see it. 

Our night was passed at Cedar 
Ranch on the floor as before, our 
hospitable host sleeping outside 
rolled in his Navajo blankets and 
canvas So as to give us the whole of 
his house. He had no fresh meat 
to offer us for breakfast, and my 
meal was two spoonfuls of oatmeal, 
with butter to serve as cream, and a 
cup of sweetened coffee. You know 
one lump of sugar will make coffee 
as distasteful to me as a dose of 
medicine. 

We were up again at dark that 
morning, so as to be sure to get into 
Flagstaff before six o’clock when 
the mail would close. Our break 
fast table was the worst looking 
thing yet! A part of a loaf of bread, 
very hard and dry, done up in a 
newspaper ; three poor soda biscuits 
done up ina dirty cloth; a bag of 
sugar ; a little butter which I must 
say was good. We had our oatmeal: 
but we remembered later it had been 
cooked in a dish pan, as there was a 
scarcity of cooking utensils. This 
ranch was usually in better con- 
dition, but just at that time the men 
were off rounding up cattle and 


the 
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taking them to Flagstaff for ship- 
ment east. This breakfast made 
me feel like a Prodigal Son—enough 
ind to spare at home, and I hungry, 
though I had not been wicked. 


We were off early, drove until 
oon, and then, instead of going 


nto the little hut which seemed to 
us so dirty, it was decided we should 
stop by the way and build an out- 


door fire. Rations got lower and 
ypwer. I made my dinner from 


my own box of Kennedy’s Graham 
iscuits. The horses were unhar- 
nessed and we were all seated around 
ur fire, when John, whose eye was 
wonderfully quick on the plains, 
saw three figures far in the distance 
ming towards us. Were they 
Indians? Now, I will not deny it; 
ut, forall that lam a member of 
the Massachusetts Indian Associa 

yn, to be twenty miles away from a 
.ouse and have some Indians come 
ipon my path does not seem to me 
jleasant. Myles used his field glass. 
(hey did not have on blankets, 
yut they were very, very dark: three 
men on foot burros. 
You can hardly imagine how weird 
they looked, coming on over the 
pl in. They approached nearer 
and nearer until close at hand. 
(hey were Mexicans, with their bur- 
ros laden with blankets and supplies. 
and had walked four hundred miles 
from Utah. We gave them some of 
ur grocery biscuits, for we had not 
vot hungry enough to eat them, told 
them the distance to Flagstaff, and 
on they went. 


driving two 


In our afternoon drive we passed 
Sunset Crater, which was a_ beauti 
object. The outline indicated 


indeed we 
ire in a region of extinct volcanoes, 
ind have seen many of them with 
regular slopes and sharp outline on 
the summit showing crater. This 
Sunset Crater had no tree growth 
on it, and the rock towards the top 
was of a rosy color, so it seemed 
is if the sun were always shining on 
it It was a grey day, and yet the 
rosy glow on the summit was such 
that | kept looking for some rift in 
the cloud where the sun_ should 
strike it. It wasa most beautiful 
piece of coloring, and, even fresh 
from the Canon as I was, I grew en- 
thusiastic over it. 


ts volcanic origin, as 


I am conscious how, in all this, I 
have said very little of the scenery 
of the Cafion ; disappointingly little, 
[ am sure you will say. I have 
thought about it a great deal and 
have tried to analyze it and discover 
why it did not make a stronger im- 
pression. I am quite clear it is be- 
cause itis too vast. It is like a 
bird's-eye view of a landscape, which 
isnot so impressive as a nearer 
view. The eye and mind wander 
from point to point, continually at- 
tracted by a new form until they 
grow restless and distracted. Be- 
sides,as from the rim nothing is 
outlined, the mind has to pick out 
the forms and to separate them 
from their background. The trees 
crow close to the rim, and in walk- 
ing for any short distance, for of 
course there is no riding, the view 
is not in any way changed. 

If only the government would 
take possession of the region and 
make it accessible to tourists as it 
has in the case of the Yellowstone 
Park! There is a broad level of 
green slate talus which extends 
through the Cafion for fifty miles 
half-way in vertical height on its 
walls. One can travel on that per- 
fectly well, and if it could ever be 
made accessible, then, indeed, one 
could see the Cafion ! 

On the whole, we had greater ad- 
vantages than most tourists, and 


lucky for us Hance’s house was not 
open. The view from Cameron’s 
is certainly better, and we women 
could not have got down the Hance 
trail with the same comfort as down 
the Cameron trail. 

rhis is the end of the wonderful 


adventure! H. E. F, 
March, 23, 1896 


SPRING SONG. 


{Rosamund Marriott-Watson in Scr 
zine 


bner’s Maga 


The boughs are heavy with blossom 

The grass grows deep on the lawn 
Sweeter and ever sweece! 

rhe blackbird pipes to thé dawn 
Che paths lie pale in the twilight, 

As pale as a ring-dove’s breast ; 
rhe birchwood is blue and silver 

\ faint rose fades in the west 


QO, air of the April gloaming, 


©, wind of the linnet’s wing 


Chere is little else to be glad for, 
But my heart is glad of the Spring 


M R. Rudyard Kipling has enjoyed, 
or perhaps it would be bette 
to say suffered, an excess of publi 
ity during the past week in connec 
tion with his appeal to the local 
courts of Brattleboro, Vt., for pro 
tection against an obstreperous 
brother-in-law who had threatened 
him with bodily injury. This ex- 
ploiting of Mr. Kipling’s domestic 
troubles is unfair and unnecessary, 
even when the necessities of the sen- 
sational newspaper are taken into 
account. It can be accounted for 
only by the strained relations which 
Mr. Kipling has established between 
himself and reporters for the news 
papers, who now, apparently, see a 
chance to ‘get even’ with him for 
the repulses to which he has so often 
treated them. Surely, if the 
news value of the Kipling-Balestier 
affair at Brattleboro were alone con- 
sidered, it would not occupy the 
space or carry the vivid detail which 
many daily papers have given it. It 
is an experience in which Mr. Kip- 
ling will have the sympathy of every- 
one who recognizes the right of a 
man to talk to newspapers or not as 
he pleases; and this without ignor- 
ing the fact that Mr. Kipling has 
made himself unnecessarily offensive 
in some of his relations with Ameri- 
cans, newspaper men and others. 





HE death of Mr. Henry C. Bun- 
ner, editor of Puck, follows 
closely upon the issue of the roooth 
number of that weekly which was 
celebrated about a fortnight ago. 
The real distinction of Mr. Bunner, 
however, is not that for the first time 
in the history of American Journal- 
ism, he brought a humorous publi- 
cation to the age of one thousand 
weeks; it is found in his successful 
cultivation of that finer field of 
American humor, distinct from that 
in which are placed ‘ Artemus Ward,’ 
‘Bill Nye,’ and perhaps ‘ Mark 
Twain ’—that in which Irving and 
Curtis are exemplars. He wrote in 
prose and verse, narrative, satirical, 
pathetic, and was graceful, clever 
and withal sincere. 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. 
AST Sunday the Parker Memorial 
Science Class closed its season 

of weekly lectures, Mr. Alfred Bick- 
nell reading a paper entitled How 
the World was Made, an exposition 
of the nebularhypothesis. The next 
season begins with the first Sunday 
in October. The annual picnic of 
members and their friends will be 
held at Arlington Heights, June 7. 
The Parker Memorial Science 
Class has been in existence sixteen 
years, meeting in the Parker Memo- 
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IVORY SOAP 





it FLOATS 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


venient and economical for laundry 


and general household use. 


The larger cake is the more con- 


If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Tre Procrern & Gamere Co., Cin'ti. 





rial Building on Sunday noons, at 
quarter past twelve, just after the 
close of usual church services. As 
has been told in this journal, this 
organization is the direct descend- 
ant and heir of the society developed 
through the influence of. Theodore 
Parker. Its aim is to afford an op- 
portunity for study to busy people 
of intelligence and __ intellectual 
aspirations, whose daily pursuits de- 
prive them of the privilege of an ac- 
quaintance with the current scien- 
tific investigations and discussions 
ofthe time. Inthe pursuit of this ob- 
ject, the class has been very largely 
aided by professors and instructors 
from Harvard University, the Insti- 
tute of Technology and other col- 
leges in this vicinity, persons of dis 
tinguished reputation, in addition to 
other well-known lecturers and essay- 
ists, women and men, in the com- 
munity, 


PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 
[To May 11.) 
Ace! Pennsylvanicum — striped 
maple 
Actawa alba — white baneberry 
Actwa spicata var. rubra— red 
baneberry 


Esculus Hippocastanum horse- 
chestnut 
Aralia nudicaulis — wild sarsa 


parilla 
Berberis vulgaris — common _bar- 
berry 
Betula lenta — black birch 
Brassica nigra — black mustard’ 
Chelidonium majus— celandine 
Cornus florida — flowering dogwood 
Cra‘agus coccinea — white thorn 
Equisetum hyemale — scouring-rush 
Fraxinus pubescens — red ash 
Geranium maculatum — wild cranes- 


bill 

Lepidium Virginicum — wild pepper- 
grass 

Lonicera carulea— mountain fly- 


honeysuckle 
Mitchella repens — partridge-berry 
Muscare  botryoides — grape-hya- 
cinth 
Nuphar advena — yellow pond-ifly 
Polygonatum _ biflorum — smaller 
Solomon’s seal 
Prunus cerasus — common cherry 
Prunus punila — dwarf cherry 
Prunus Virginiana — choke-cherry 
Pyrus arbutifolia — choke-berry 
Pyrus communis — pear 
Quercus alba — white oak 
Quercus coccinea — scarlet oak 
Rhododendron Rhodora — Rhodora 
Ribes floridum—wild black cur- 
rant 
Ribes oxyacanthoides — gooseberry 


Rubus _triflorus — dwarf raspberry 

Rumex acetosella— sheep sorrel 

Sambucus racemosa — red-berried 
elder 

Sassafras officinale — sassafras 

Saxifraga Pennsylvanica— swamp- 
saxifrage 

Smilacina trifolia —- false Solomon’s 
seal 


Streptopus roseus — twisted stalk 

Tiarella cordifolia — foam-flower 

Trientalis Americana — star-flower 

Trillium cernuum — nodding tril- 
lium 

Uvularia perfoliata —large bellwort 


ARRIVAL OF THE BIRDS. 
[To May 1r1.] 
Turdus mustelinus— wood thrush 
Turdus fuscescens—veery ; Wilson’s 
thrush 
Setophaga ruticilla—redstart 
Seiurus aurocapillus—oven bird 
Dendroica pennsylvanica— chestnut- 
sided warbler 
Dendroica cwrulescens — black- 
throated blue warbler 
Compsothlypis americana — parula 
warbler 
Helminthophila ruficapilla— Nash- 
ville warbler 
Vireo gilvus—warbling vireo 
Vireo olivaceus—red-eyed vireo 
Passerina cyanea—indigo bird 
Habia ludoviciana — rose-breasted 
grosbeak 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus—chewink 
Molothrus ater—cowbird 
Dolichonyx orizyvorus—bobolink 
Tyrannus tyrannus——King bird 
Icterus galbula— Baltimore oriole 
Coccyzus erythrophthalmus—black- 
billed cuckoo 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

At the annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History,Mon- 
day May 4, the following were 
elected officers: President, W. H. 
Niles ; vice-presidents, N. S. Shaler, 
C. P. Bowditch, E. S. Morse; cura- 
tor, Alpheus Hyatt; secretary, Sam; 
uel Henshaw ; treasurer, E. ‘T. Bouve - 
librarian, Samuel Henshaw, all re- 
elected ; councillors, E. A. Bangs, 
William Brewster, Miss Cora Clarke, 
W. G. Farlow, R. T. Jackson, G. H. 
Parker, A. L, Rotch and W.'T.Sedg- 
wick. Pres. Niles appointed as the 
customary committee on organiza- 
tion to nominate the working com- 
mittees for the year and the board of 
trustees, G. L. Goodell, W. M.Davis 
and Samuel Henshaw. 


HISTORIC GENEOLOGICAL, 


At the monthly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Historic Genealogi- 
cal Society, Wednesday, May 6, Mr. 
William C. Bates read a paper upon 
a collection of manuscripts once in 
the possession of Daniel Webster, 
and rescued from a junk pile by Mr. 
Bates. In this cullection was the 
manuscript of the first speech deliv- 
ered in Congress by Mr. Webster, in 
the spring of 1813. ‘The collection 
which Mr, Bates possesses comprises 
about 25 documents, speeches and 
other interesting papers, continuing 
up to Mr. Webster’s death, in 1852. 
Mr. Bates came in possession of the 
papers about 20 years ago. 


LAW AND ORDER. 

The Citizen’s Law and Order 
League elected officers at its annual 
meeting last week as _ follows: 
President, Rev. E. H. Capen, D. D.,; 
vice-presidents, Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, D.D., Rev. Arthur Little,Hon; 
Samuel Johnson, Hon.OtisA. Merrill . 
executive committee, Hon. M. H. 
Whitcomb, William H. Ward, J. 


Henry Blanchard,Miss M.H.Munro, 
Dr. Eliza C. Keller; treasurer, L.Fd- 


win Dudley; secretary pro tem., 
Miss J. F. O’Hara. 
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corralled there, and a wild barking 
of the dogs; then, after a while, all 
was quiet again. Later a light ap- 
peared from the loft, the cow-boy 
came down, walked over our heads 
and was off, as he said he should 
have to leave before daybreak. 

We rose at sunrise, got our primi- 
tive breakfast,sat on boxes, ate from 
tin plates, and similar knives, forks, 
spoons and mugs; then packed sup- 
plies and utensils and were off. For 
three miles we make our own tracks 
over the plains, scantily covered 
with dried herbage ; for wehad gone 
out of our direct way to reach Cedar 
Ranch. We women walked on just 
in advance of the wagon. ‘The 
morning was glorious,clear and blue, 
and just cool enough to make exer- 
cise a pleasure. We were on such 
open plains all the morning, and at 
noon came to a log hut of one room 
with dirty table and a few boxes,but 
a fire place, so we warmed up, for 
we had got chilled by facing a cold 
north wind. We cooked our food, 
which began to look less inviting 
under the circumstances of dust and 
dirt and tin plates and scanty amount 
of water. But we declared we were 
having a first-rate time and were no 
‘tender feet.’ 

After dinner, we struck into the 
pines — Pinus ponderosa —and con- 
tinued in the park-like woods until 
sunset. Just in thetwilight we came 
to our journey’s end — a log house: 
no one there — locked. John broke 
open the door to find the one room 
filled with stuff, furniture,stoves and 
traps of various kinds. Was this 
Hance’s house where we were tospend 
the night? John didn’t know. He had 
never been there before. He con- 
tinued on foot to explore in one di- 


rection: Priscilla and Myles in the 
other. I sat in the wagon waiting, 


and heard one of our own dear robins 


singing. It seemed a long time that 
I satalone. Priscilla and Myles re- 
turned. They had found no house 


but had reached the rim and had 
seen the Cafon, which they said 
was glorious. John came back. 
He had found a_ house — locked 
with a Yale lock—a_ penitentiary 
offence to break it open even if he 
could. Perhaps we women could be 
put through the window. But the 
darkness had increased so much, we 
could hardly drive over the road: 
we had no lantern, not even a can- 
dle: our wagon was rickety, whiffle- 
tree in front and spring behind had 
both shown signs of weakness: 
horses were tired, for we had made 
forty miles that day’ Let my corre- 
spondent understand that the ‘hotel’ 
is a thing on paper and always has 
been. There has been in summer a 
log room for a dining room, and peo 
ple have slept in tents, 

What were we to do! _ It was 
rapidly growing dark and_ cold. 
Back of the little log house were 
lots of empty boxes and barrels, so 
we had a great out-door fire, got 
warm and ate our dry bread with 
some hot water, using our unwashed 
dishes left from dinner, as we had 
not time or water to wash them. 
Then all our stuff was taken out of 
the wagon, and blankets were laid 
in on its floor, and Priscilla and I 
were put to bed. The sides were 
rolled down, a blanket was pinned 
up in front anda rope tied round 
the whole, as of course the wagon 
was not in order and the sides would 
not button down. There was my 
hot water bottle in my bag. Oh! 
how I wanted it, for it was cold. 
But there was no hot water, and no 
water to heat. All the water had 
been drained from the canteens, and 
we were to rely upon melted snow 
water for breakfast. We had a small 


canteen for our own use, and a two- 
gallon canteen for the horses. Pris- 
cilla and | had to lie so close on the 
wagon floor, that we could neither 
move aninch. And Myles! where 
was he to sleep? __ First, the bale of 
hay was taken from our wagon for 
the head: some boxes built up the 
foot. In the house were some doors 
for some past or future hotel: one 
of them was laid from the bale of 
hay to the boxes. That made the 
bed, and Myles slept on that, rolled 
head and all in heavy Navajo 
blankets. John crept into the log 
house and put himself in the best 
position he could. ‘The horses had 
canvasses put over them, for it was 
really cold, and were tied to the 
fence. 

Then silence under the bright 
stars, as we all became unconscious. 
We woke to a great noise in the mid 
die of the night, a banging and 
breaking of ten thousand boxes ap 
parently. ‘The horses were cold, 
tried to roll, and kicked the fence. 
Up got John, went out and settled 
matters; and silence again until day 
light. But oh, how cold it was, 
though fortunately there was no 
wind. A little water left in- the 
canteen was frozen. Myles was up 
first and had the fire going before 
sunrise. How stiff we were! And 
how our bones ached from the hard 
beds. I should have said there was 
no undressing except taking off our 
boots. ‘There has not been for the 
seven days of the trip. We each 
brought a travelling bag with some 
changes of linen, but we have had 
no opportunity of making them. 
Myles says he shall put his things 
into a pill box the next time he 
comes. ‘That morning, as we rose 
like gypsies, Indians or Goths, we 
did not even wash our faces — there 
was no water —and no wash basin. 
We were forced to cook our oat- 
meal in an old peach can. Our ‘out- 
fit’ contained no cooking utensils 
except a coffee-pot and frying pan. 

After breakfast we went at once 
to the ‘run’ close by and had our 
first view of the Grand Cafion: red 
rocks, clear light blue shadows, a 
great distance, the nearer portions 
all barred with horizontal lines, One 
cannot describe the indescribable. 
We spent the forenoon, walking and 
looking and wondering. ‘Then,what 
a contrast! back to our uninviting 
lunch — dried Graham bread which 
I should only give to a dog at home, 
soaked in coffee sweetened by the 
condensed milk. We packed up our 
unwashed dishes and started on our 
drive of four miles through the pine 
woods to Cameron’s, which is at the 
head of atrail leading half-way down 
into the Cahon to a mine of copper, 
silver and gold ore. There we 
found a good sized log house, but 
inhabited by a dozen miners: one 
room,remember; cooking at one end, 
sleeping at another. But, happily, 
within two days, a camp had broken 
up and a man had come in with 
tents. One was put up for us anda 
fire was built outside. So we were 
warm and the starlight night was 
glorious. Again we ate our supper 
with boxes for tables. The miners 
pifered us the hospitality of their 
house for our supper, but as they 
were all inside smoking pipes we de- 
clined, We undressed by taking off 
our boots, rolled ourselves in as 
many blankets as possible and lay 
down on the ground. Wasn't it 
hard! Then up at daylight. We 
never indulged in the luxury of ly- 
ing abed, I assure you. Our plan 
was to go down three miles, over a 
good trail which descended twenty- 
five hundred feet into the Cajon. 
Two burros were packed With some 
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blankets and food, and we made the 
descent, the path sometimes a steep 
zig-zag and sometimes extending for 
some distance at almost alevel. Our 
stopping place proved to be a good 
stone house,with fireplace and cook- 
stove and a goodly lot of supplies. 
As we had atable and seats and 
spoons enough,and canned tomatoes, 
and fresh tough steak, and a can of 
sweet syrup, we feel as if we had 
‘struck ile.’ And, most of all, the 
men were all above for that one 
night, so we had the single room to 
Myles and John, after 
dinner, went on down to the bottom 
of the Cafion, to the granite, to the 
river. Priscilla and I, who cannot 
take so hard a walk in the short time 
we should have for it, have not seen 


ourselves. 


the river, except as a mere line in 
the distance. The Canon 
broad, and so many mesas and but 
tresses and talus slopes exist, that 
there is nowhere a vertical view. 

After the men left and Priscilla 
and I had washed the tin dishes, we 
looked at the bunks and the bed 
clothes. We pulled the best of 
them out and spread them out over 
the bushes for sunlight and air. | 
don't believe they have seen day- 
light for years. .1f youdoubt it, you 
should have seen our hands just af- 
ter handling them. We found we 
had not bread enough for supper, so 
we looked among the supplies, and 
there were flour, baking powder and 
water. Myles had charged us, be- 
fore he left, to try our hand in mak- 
Priscilla and I knew 
little of such work and feared we 
could not do it successfully. We 
read the receipt on the outside of 
the baking powder can and followed 
the directions most carefully. The 
biscuit looked very doubtful as we 
took them from the oven, as they 
were frightfully yellow. 

We made up our beds by putting 
the blankets back into the bunks, 
and then Priscilla and I started for 
our walk out to the end of our 
mesa. ‘This proved truly delight- 
ful. We saw new features by going 
out so far, perhaps a mile and a 
half. But even then we could not 
see into the river: a broad platform 
below, the result of the wearing of 
the next strata, prevented any 
such view. But we had two glimpses 
of the river at points quite a way 
above and below, and saw the gran- 


is so 


ing biscuits. 


ite below the stratified beds. We 
thought the view at this lower level 
much more interesting than the 


view from above. There the eye 
instinctively keeps at its own level 
and sees the opposite river, ten, fif- 
teen or twenty miles away; but at 
the lower level the irregular pin- 
nacles and buttresses cut the sky 
and are much more impressive. 

We returned from our walk. 
Myles and John came soon after, 
very tired. They had had a satis- 
factory time and reached the river, 
but pronounced it a much too fatigu- 
ing trip for us unless we took a whole 
day for it. We had our supper, tried 
our biscuits which were horrid; 
John suggested we had put in soda 
instead of baking powder. We 
stoutly denied it for we had taken 
the material from the baking powder 
can. I will now anticipate and sya 
we were told later by the miners 
above that they had put the soda 
into a baking powder can and had 
not changed the label. Tell Nancy 
two teaspoonsful of soda to one 
quart of flour. Fancy what it 
would make! Myles said it was 
not safe to throw them away, as it 
might caus» an avalanche. 

Bed-time came, and I started to 
get into my bed. Icouldn’t. The 
upper bunk which had been ar- 
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ranged for me was too high. Son 
consultation was made. Finally t! 
table was moved up to the low 
end, and. I managed by stepping o: 
that to pull myself up. But 
whole thing was so shaky: ever) 
time I moved it seemed to Myles 
and Priscilla, who were below, t! 
all the structure would break dow: 
and if I had fallen out of my bed 
should have gone down ten feet a: 
broken some bones. 

For breakfast—oh horrors !—o: 
of those heavy yellow biscuits ar 
a cup of sweetened coffee. The me 
had given out. We left at ten fo 
our climb. I was the last one 
reach the top and it took me thr 
hours and a half. It was comfort 
able in the shade,hot in the s 
Myles carried his coat over | 
arm, being more comfortable 
shirt sleeves. It must be too hot 
summer to take that walk with a: 
comfort. 

Myles arranged with the cook 
the camp above to give us our di 
ner, and that seemed to us excellent 
fare, though we had no fresh me 
The water was melted snow, melt: 
in the woods over an open fire, a1 
so tasted very strong of smoke. |: 
was all that it was possible to get, 
and we thought we should be ver: 
grateful for that. 

The next morning we got up b 
fore light. The camp cook gave 
our breakfast, so we were off before 
seven o’clock, that we might rea: 
Cedar Ranch before dark. ‘That 
lies near a mountain where a go 
supply of water has been found. 
has been carried by pipes to 1! 
ranch and there flows through a 
series of open troughs. This is 
Paradise for cattle and horses, an 
all over the plains wesaw foot-pat! 
worn by animals 
water. 

As we came in sight of the ranch 
we saw a horseman coming dow! 
from the yard out on to the plains 
where there were some cattle. He 
started for them with his lasso and 
we had a real Buffalo Bill Show. He 
caught an animal, and the horse 
straightened back, holding the rope 
taut, and the exciting interest went 
on until the steer was thrown. | 
must say the pleasure of Priscilla 
and myself was somewhat lessened 
by the thought of the sufferings « 
the animal as he was perhaps being 
branded or even butchered. But no 
as it proved, it wac our acquaintance 
of the cow-boy who was thus show 
ing the use of the lasso as we had 
expressed a wish to see it. 

Our night was passed at Cedar 
Ranch on the floor as before, our 
hospitable host sleeping outside 
rolled in his Navajo blankets and 
canvas so as to give us the whole of 
his house. He had no fresh meat 
to offer us for breakfast, and my 
meal was two spoonfuls of oatmeal, 
with butter to serve as cream, and a 
cup of sweetened coffee. You know 
one lump of sugar will make coffee 
as distasteful to me as a dose of 
medicine. 

We were up again at dark that 
morning, so as to be sure to get into 
Flagstaff before six o'clock when 
the mail would close. Our break 
fast table was the worst looking 
thing yet! A part of a loaf of bread, 
very hard and dry,done up in a 
newspaper ; three poor soda biscuits 
done up in a dirty cloth; a bag of 
sugar ; a little butter which I must 
say was good. We had our oatmeal: 
but we remembered later it had been 
cooked in a dish pan, as there was a 
scarcity of cooking utensils. This 
ranch was usually in better con- 
dition, but just at that time the men 
were off rounding up cattle and 


leading to the 
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taking them to Flagstaff for ship- 
ment east. This breakfast made 
me feel likea Prodigal Son—enough 
and to spareat home, and | hungry, 
though I had not been wicked. 


We were off early, drove until 
noon, and then, instead of going 


nto the little hut which seemed to 
us so dirty, it was decided we should 
stop by the way and build an out- 
door fire. Rations got lower and 
»wer. I made my dinner from 
my own box of Kennedy’s Graham 
siscuits. The were unhar- 
1essed and we were all seated around 
ur fire, when John, whose eye was 
vonderfully quick on the plains, 
saw three figures far in the distance 

ming towards us. Were they 
Indians? Now, I will not deny it; 
ut, forall that lam a 
the Massachusetts 


horses 


member of 
Indian Associa- 
tion, to be twenty milesaway from a 

suse and have some Indians come 
ipon my path does not seem to me 
pleasant. Myles used his field glass. 
They did not have on blankets, 
yut they were very, very dark: three 
men on foot driving two burros. 
You can hardly imagine how weird 
they looked, coming on 
lain. They approached nearer 
and nearer until close at hand. 
(hey were Mexicans, with their bur 
ros laden with blankets and supplies. 
and had walked four hundred miles 
from Utah. We gave them some of 
sur grocery biscuits, for we had not 
vot hungry enough to eat them, told 
them the distance to Flagstaff, and 
n they went. 


over the 


In our afternoon drive we passed 
Sunset Crater, which was a _ beauti 
ful object. The outline indicated 
ts volcanic origin, as indeed we 
ire in a region of extinct volcanoes, 
ind have seen many of them with 
regular slopes and sharp outline on 
the summit showing crater. This 
Sunset Crater had no tree growth 
yn it, and the rock towards the top 
was of a rosy color, so it seemed 
is if the sun were always shining on 

It was a grey day, and yet the 
rosy glow on the summit was such 
that I kept looking for some rift in 
the cloud where the sun should 
strike it. It wasa most beautiful 
piece of coloring, and, even fresh 
from the Cajfion as I| was, I grew en- 
thusiastic over it. 

I am conscious how, in all this, I 
have said very little of the scenery 
of the Cafion ; disappointingly little, 
lam sure you will say, I have 
thought about it a great deal and 
have tried to analyze it and discover 
why it did not make a stronger im- 
pression. I am quite clear it is be- 
ause itis too vast. It is like a 
bird's-eye view of a landscape, which 
Snotso impressive aS a nearer 
view, The eye and mind wander 
from point to point, continually at- 
tracted by a new form until they 
crow restless and distracted.  Be- 
sides,as from the rim nothing is 
vutlined, the mind has to pick out 
the forms and to separate them 
from their background. The trees 
crow close to the rim, and in walk- 
ing for any short distance, for of 

yurse there is no riding, the view 
is not in any way changed. 

If only the government would 
take possession of the region and 
make it accessible to tourists as it 
has in the case of the Yellowstone 
Park! There is a broad level of 
green slate talus which extends 
through the Cafon for fifty miles 
half-way in vertical height on its 
walls. One can travel on that per- 
fectly well, and if it could ever be 
made accessible, then, indeed, one 
could see the Cafion ! 

On the whole, we had greater ad- 
vantages than most tourists, and 


lucky for us Hance’s house was not 
open. The view from Cameron’s 
is certainly better, and we women 
could not have got down the Hance 
trail with the same comfort as down 
the Cameron trail. 

rhis is the end of the wonderful 
adventure! H. E. F. 

Fla taff. Ar —T 


‘ ’ 


March, 23, 1896. 


SPRING SONG. 


{Rosamund Marriott-Watson in Scril 


ine 


yner’s Maga 


The boughs are heavy with blossom 
The grass grows deep on the lawn 
Sweeter and ever sweecer 
rhe blackbird pipes to the-dawn 


rhe paths lie pale in the twilight, 
As pale as a ring-dove’s breast ; 

rhe birchwood Is blue and Sliver 
\ faint rose fades in the west 


QO, air of the April gloaming, 
QO, wind of the linnet’s wing 

here is little else to be glad for, 
But my heart is glad of the Spring 





R. Rudyard Kipi.ng has enjoyed, 

or perhaps it would be better 

to say suffered, an excess of public- 
ity during the past week in connec 
tion with his appeal to the 
courts of Brattleboro, Vt., for 
tection against an  obstreperous 
brother-in-law who had threatened 
him with bodily injury. This ex- 
ploiting of Mr. Kipling’s domestic 
troubles is unfair and unnecessary, 
even when the necessities of the sen- 
sational newspaper are taken into 
account. It can be accounted for 
only by the strained relations which 
Mr. Kipling has established between 
himself and reporters for the news- 


local 
pro 


papers, who now, apparently, see a 
chance to ‘get even’ with him for 
the repulses to which he has so often 
treated them. Surely, if the 
news value of the Kipling-Balestier 
affair at Brattleboro were alone con- 
sidered, it would not occupy the 
space or carry the vivid detail which 
many daily papers have given it. It 
is an experience in which Mr. Kip- 
ling will have the sympathy of every- 
one who recognizes the right ofa 
man to talk to newspapers or not as 
he pleases; and this without ignor- 
ing the fact that Mr. Kipling has 
made himself unnecessarily offensive 
in some of his relations with Ameri- 
cans, newspaper men and others. 


HE death of Mr. Henry C. Bun- 
ner, editor of Puck, follows 
closely upon the issue of the roooth 
number of that weekly which was 
celebrated about a fortnight ago. 
The real distinction of Mr. Bunner, 
however, is not that for the first time 
in the history of American Journal- 
ism, he brought a humorous publi- 
cation to the age of one thousand 
weeks; it is found in his successful 
cultivation of that finer field of 
American humor, distinct from that 
in which are placed ‘ Artemus Ward,’ 
‘Bill Nye,’ and perhaps ‘ Mark 
Twain ’—that in which Irving and 
Curtis are exemplars. He wrote in 
prose and verse, narrative, satirical, 
pathetic, and was graceful, clever 
and withal sincere. 


PARKER MEMORIAL SCIENCE CLASS. 


AST Sunday the Parker Memorial 
Science Class closed its season 

of weekly lectures, Mr. Alfred Bick- 
nell reading a paper entitled How 
the World was Made, an exposition 
of the nebularhypothesis. The next 
season begins with the first Sunday 
in October. The annual picnic of 
members and their friends will be 
held at Arlington Heights, June 7. 
The Parker Memorial Science 
Class has been in existence sixteen 
years, meeting in the Parker Memo- 
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lvorY SOAP 


‘It FLOATS 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. 


The larger cake is the more con- 


If your 


Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procter & Gamare Co., Cin'ri, 





rial Building on Sunday noons, at 
quarter past twelve, just after the 
close of usual church services. As 
has been told in this journal, this 
organization is the direct descend- 
ant and heir of the society developed 
through the influence of Theodore 
Parker. Its aim is to afford an op- 
portunity for study to busy people 
of intelligence and __ intellectual 
aspirations, whose daily pursuits de- 
prive them of the privilege of an ac- 
quaintance with the current scien- 
tific investigations and discussions 
ofthe time. Inthe pursuit of this ob- 
ject, the class has been very largely 
aided by professors and instructors 
from Harvard University, the Insti- 
tute of Technology and other col- 
leges in this vicinity, persons of dis 
tinguished reputation, in addition to 
other well-known lecturers and essay- 
ists, women and men, in the com. 
munity, 

PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 

{To May 11.)} 

Acer Pennsylvanicum — striped 
maple 
Actwa alba — white baneberry 


Actwa spicata var. rubra— red 
baneberry 

Esculus Hippocastanum — horse- 
chestnut 

Aralia nudicaulis — wild _ sarsa- 
parilla 

Berberis vulgaris — common _bar- 


berry 
Betula lenta — black birch 
Brassica nigra — black mustard: 
Chelidonium majus— celandine 
Cornus florida — flowering dogwood 
Cra‘agus coccinea — white thorn 
Equisetum hyemale — scouring-rush 
Fraxinus pubescens — red ash 
Geranium maculatum — wild cranes- 


bill 

Lepidium Virginicum — wild pepper- 
grass 

Lonicera carulea— mountain fly- 


honeysuckle 
Mitchella repens — partridge-berry 
Muscare'  botryoides — grape-hya- 
cinth 
Nuphar advena— yellow pond-iily 
Polygonatum _ biflorum — smaller 
Solomon’s seal 
Prunus cerasus — common cherry 
Prunus punila — dwarf cherry 
Prunus Virginiana — choke-cherry 
Pyrus arbutifolia — choke-berry 
Pyrus communis — pear 
(uercus alba — white oak 
Quercus coccinea — scarlet oak 
Rhododendron Rhodora — Rhodora 
Ribes floridum—wild black cur- 
rant 
Ribes oxyacanthoides — gooseberry 


Rubus _triflorus — dwarf raspberry 

Rumex acetosella— sheep sorrel 

Sambucus racemosa — red-berried 
elder 

Sassafras officinale — sassafras 

Saxifraga Pennsylvanica— swamp- 
saxifrage 

Smilacina trifolia —- false Solomon’s 
seal 


Streptopus roseus — twisted stalk 

Tiarella cordifolia — foam-flower 

Trientalis Americana — star-flower 

Trillium cernuum — nodding tril- 
lium 

Uvularia perfoliata —large bellwort 


ARRIVAL OF THE BIRDS. 
[To May 11.] 


Turdus mustelinus— wood thrush 
Turdus fuscescens—veery ; Wilson’s 
thrush 
Setophaga ruticilla—redstart 
Seiurus aurocapillus— oven bird 
Dendroica pennsylvanica- 
sided warbler 
Dendroica cerulescens — 
throated blue warbler 
Compsothlypis americana — parula 
warbler 
Helminthophila ruficapilla — Nash- 
ville warbler 
Vireo gilvus—warbling vireo 
Vireo olivaceus—red-eyed vireo 
Passerina cyanea—indigo bird 
Habia_ ludoviciana - 
grosbeak 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus—chewink 
Molothrus ater—cowbiid 
Dolichonyx orizyvorus—bobolink 
Tyrannus tyrannus— King bird 
Icterus galbula— Baltimore oriole 
Coccyzus erythrophthalmus—black- 
billed cuckoo 


chestnut- 


black- 


rosc-breasted 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

At the annual meeting of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History,Mon- 
day May 4, the following were 
elected officers: President, W. H. 
Niles ; vice-presidents, N. S. Shaler, 
C, P. Bowditch, E. S. Morse; cura- 
tor, Alpheus Hyatt; secretary, Sam; 
uel Henshaw ; treasurer, E. ‘T. Bouve - 
librarian, Samuel Henshaw, all re- 
elected ; councillors, E. A. Bangs, 
William Brewster, Miss Cora Clarke, 
W. G. Farlow, R. T. Jackson, G. H. 
Parker, A. L. Rotch and W.'T.Sedg- 
wick. Pres. Niles appointed as the 
customary committee on organiza- 
tion to nominate the working com- 
mittees for the year and the board of 
trustees, G. L. Goodell, W. M.Davis 
and Samuel Henshaw. 


HISTORIC GENEOLOGICAL. 

At the monthly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Historic Genealogi- 
cal Society, Wednesday, May 6, Mr. 
William C. Bates read a paper upon 
a collection of manuscripts once in 
the possession of Daniel Webster, 
and rescued from a junk pile by Mr. 
Jates. In this collection was the 
manuscript of the first speech deliv- 
ered in Congress by Mr. Webster, in 
the spring of 1813. The collection 
which Mr. Bates possesses comprises 
about 25 documents, speeches and 
other interesting papers, continuing 
up to Mr. Webster’s death, in 1852. 
Mr. Bates came in possession of the 
papers about 20 years ago. 


LAW AND ORDER. 

The Citizen’s Law and Order 
League elected officers at its annual 
meeting last week as_ follows: 
President, Rev. E. H. Capen, D. D.; 
vice-presidents, Rev. Edward E. 
Hale, D.D., Rev. Arthur Little,Hon; 
Samuel Johnson, Hon.OtisA. Merrill . 
executive committee, Hon. M. H. 
Whitcomb, William H. Ward, J. 
Henry Blanchard,Miss M.H.Munro, 
Dr. Eliza C. Keller; treasurer, L.Fd- 
win Dudley; secretary pro tem.,, 


Miss J. F. O’Hara. 
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LITERATURE 


CONDUCTED BY 


Albert White UVorse 


THE COMING 0’ THE GREEN. 
{From The Spectator.} 
Now the spirit of the flood is awake, 
And the spirit of the wood is stirred, 


And the spirit of the air is beautiful and fair, 
And so is the song of the bird. 


And there cometh a whisper of Spring, 
And its footfall is light on the sea, 
And it cometh from the South, with a jewel 
in its mouth, 
And it bringeth a blessing to me, 


And the bare bough is rustling with leaves, 

And the dark earth is glistening with gold, 

And the land is all sheen with the 
the green, 

And a new world is born of the old 


; 
coming o 


And it is not the work of a man, 
Who plieth his task here and there : 
Not in single bud and flower, but universal 
bower, 
It cometh, mighty Spirit, everywhere. 


And the hawthorn is snowy in the brake, 
And the dear lark is singing up on high, 
And the young things are sprouting, the 
young children shouting, 
And the old tears awake in the eye. 


For earth was a Paradise once, 
And life all a jubilee then, 
But the glory once seen in the coming o' 
green 
Departs when we come to be men 


the 


For sweet is the lily in the bed, 
And sweet is the flower on the wall, 

sut sweeter the tear and the pity of the dead, 
For the old things were sweetest of all 


THE SCIENCE O} 
Del Mar. 


MONEY 
New York: 


By Alexander 
Macmillan & Co. 


This is a new edition of a valu- 
able work by a writer who has deeply 
and conscientiously studied the sub- 
ject on which he writes. His views 
conflict with those of many of our 
leading financiers and may not be 
correct; but they at least are of a 
character to demand attention, and 
his arguments, while perhaps not un- 
answerable, are not easily refuted. 
As I understand Mr. Del Mar, he is 
not at all in favor of free coinage of 
either gold or silver, believing that 
the government should have the 
whole control of this very important 
business, But he holds that great 
mischief has been done by the de- 
monetization of silver by some of 
the leading nations, and that to it is 
owing much of the financial and bus- 
iness derangements now existing. 
He is essentially a bimetallist, but 
not in the loose and somewhat pre- 
posterous sense in which that very 
elastic word is frequently used. The 
book contains much readable and 
valuable matter aside from the views 
it maintains. G. M. S. 


In this practical age, the charms 
and superstitions which have come 
down to us from our ancestors, or 
which have grown up through co-in- 
cidences within the experience of 
our own country, are fast losing 
themselves before the illuminating 
influence of scientific research. The 
weather bureau informs us that 
many of the weather charms have 
their origin in facts as observed 
through centuries, although to the 
observers the connection of resul- 
with cause could not have been difi- 
nitely determined. So we are losing 
our faith in many of the charms and 
superstitions, although some of them, 
like the influence of the changes of 
the moon on the weather, do die 
hard. 

In view of this, the collection of 
New England minor folk-lore by Clif- 


ton Johnson, under the title What 
They Say in New England, is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting volume. The 
book is a compendium of weather 
lore, counting out rhymes, nursery 
tales, divining by tea-grounds and in 
divers other ways, and the like, the 
whole forming a collection of ex- 
ceeding interest, the more so since 
it will recall to many of us long-for- 
gotten rhymes or sayings of our 
youth. Of course the lore is foreign 
in its origin toa very large extent, 
yet the local color is interesting to 
note, and to us, who are within the 
chosen locality, this interest is the 
stronger. Mr. Johnson is to be con- 
gratulated on his success in the 
preparation of his volume, which is 
published in attractive form with ap- 
propriate illustrations and cover de- 
signs by Lee & Shepard of this city. 

A very bright set of sketches is 
that entitled Wandering Heath, by 
().,and published in very pretty 
form by Charles Scribner’s Sons of 
New York. There is a freshness 
about these sketches which is pleas 
ant to discover in these days of 
hackneyed subjects and threadbare 
romance, and the author 
commended for his smoothness of 
style, his delightful presentation of 
his characters, some of whom are of 
a remarkable order, and his quaint 
situations with their humorous 
climaxes. The volume is a most 
successful one, and will be a delight 
to many a sojourner in the country 
or at the shore during the coming 
days of vacation. The heath of the 
title is in evidence in a conventional 
design for the cover and in a neat 
bit of dedicatory verse on the open- 
ing page. 


is to be 


Wilmot’s Child, by Atey Nine, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., is 
a pleasant little story, which makes 
no pretense to greatness but is_ well 
calculated to help pass a leisure 
hour. The text of the story is 
Southey's often quoted expression, 
‘A house is never perfectly furnished 
for enjoyment unless there is a child 
in it rising three years old, and a 
kitten rising three weeks.’ The 
author proceeds straightway to fur- 
nish Mr. Wilmot’s house in the ap- 
proved manner, save that the infant 
has not as yet attained the pre- 
scribed age. The story is natural in 
a very taking way, and is indeed 
quite interesting, maintaining this 
until one really finds out who Issy 
is. The volume is well printed and 
is furnished with an attractive cover. 


A King and a Few Dukes is the 
title of a new romance by Robert W. 
Chambers, the book being from the 

Press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons of New 
York. The story is one which be- 
gins in a valley of the Caspian 
Mountains, and _ speedily introduces 
the king of Bosnovia, whose realms 
are not set down in our geographies, 
and a couple of his dukes, who are 
in exile. Then they hunt up allies 
and have some battles, only these 
do not occur in the valley or in any 
other place that one can find in his 
gazeteer, and the American, who 
was the proprietor of the valley, 
finds himself the equal of the assem- 


bled kings. Then aii the kings fall 
into a trap which any school boy 
would have known enough to have 
avoided, and the war ceases, and 
the American marries the will-of-the- 
wisp princess Sylvia of Marmora, 
and Otto Von Bismark turns up to 
see that justice is done in the end. 

The yarn is a spirited one which 
does not falter for a moment in its 
action, nor hesitate at improbabil- 
ity; it has a delightful by-play of 
love sketched in with a delicate 
hand, and it is teeming with names 
which have a familiar sound, how- 
ever elusive they may be on close 
inspection; so that as a whole it is 
a story whith has to a very large ex- 
tent that interest which attaches to 
the relation of partially familiar his 
tory. The delineation of the char- 
acters is consistent, each with itself, 
and royalty at close quarters gives 
oppertunity for amusement at the ex- 
pense of the true king. The story 
can not claim to be a great one, but 
it is smooth and pleasant, its battles 
are not direful ones, while its rural 
scenes and forest rambles are delight 
fully depicted. 

NOTES. 

Mme. de Novikoff, in the Nouvelle 
Revue, tells an anecdote about King- 
lake which is worth repetition. The 
historian received a letter, while en- 
gaged upon his great book, stating 
that the son of his correspondents, a 
man and his wife in the colonies, had 
met his death in the Crimea, and 
that they would like his name to be 
mentioned in the history. Kinglake 
wrote for particulars and this is the 
reply that reached him: ‘ What 
tails do you require? He died on 
the spot like many others. We know 
nothing more, but anything you can 
invent on his account will be gladly 
accepted by us. Werely entirely on 
your kindly imagination.” 


de 


James Tissot’s great plan of illus- 
trating the Bible is now on the point 
of completion, and Harold Frederic 
says it is understood that when the 
work is definitely finished — perhaps 
next year — he will leave the world 
and pass the rest of his days as a 
Trappist monk. 


Prof. J. B. McMaster’s forthcoming 
volume, entitled With the Fathers, 
contains discussions of many timely 
topics illustrated by the lessons of 
history. The Monroe doctrine 
treated in a fresh and interesting 
way, and extracts from English news- 
papers of 1824 show the general 
English approval of the Monroe doc- 
trine when it was first enunciated. 
The Third Term Tradition is the 
title of another interesting study, 
and there are reviews of American 
financial questions, and the possibil- 
ities of sound finance in a_ republic, 
together with discussions of many 
other subjects of immediate concern. 
This interesting and instructive vol- 
ume will be published immediately 
by D. Appleton & Co. 


is 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will pub- 
lish Emile Zola’s new novel, Rome, 
about which so much has been said, 
and of which so much is expected. 
It will be issued about the middle of 
this month. 


Macmillian & Co. will publish 
shortly A Collection of Problems 
and Examples in Physics, by Messrs. 
C. P. Matthews and J. S. Shearer, 
of the Department of Physics at 
Cornell University. Through ex- 
perience in the class-room the auth- 
ors have become convinced that the 
ordinary text needs to be supple- 
mented by problem work in consid- 
erable variety. The present work is 
being prepared to meet this need 
and although written with especial 


reference to the undergraduate work 
in Physics at Cornell, it will yet 
adapted for use with any standard 
text-book on the subject, or mer 
as an exercise book by itself, that 
to say, the work will 
measure self contained. 
D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 
about toissuein Heath’s Modern ] 
guage Series Aus Herz und Welt, t 
little stories; one, Hundert Schim» 
by Nathaly von Eschstruth 
other, Alle Fuenf, by Helene St 
with full notes by Dr. Wilhelm Be: 
hardt, Director of German Instr 
tion in the High Schools of W 
ington, D. C These 
two of the most popular novelist 
Germany, 


be in lat 


stories, 


have been selectcd 
cause they are rich in modern 
loquial German as well 
ing in themselves. 


as intere 


[tis import 
that pupils should devote a_ port 
of their time to such reading, in 
der to have a 
and appreciation 
tional language. 


The chapters 


fair 
ot 


understant 
the conve: 
of Robert Li 
Stevenson’s unfinished novel, W: 
of Hermiston, which were 
written constitute, it is surmise: 
little more than a third part of 
intended book. They were dictat 
by the author to his stepdaughte: 
and amanuensis, Mrs. Strong, during 
the month of November and the firs: 
days of December, 1894, the 
lines having been written on the v 
day of his sudden seizure and deat! 


actu 


Harper & Brothers publish t! 
week the following books: Extraor 
inary Cases, by Henry Lauren C! 
Cold Dishes for Hot Weathe: 
by Ysaguirre and La Marca; ‘T! 
Cavaliers, a novel, by S. R. Keightl 
which deals with stirring events 
Cromwell’s time; and Mark He! 
ron, a novel by Alice Ward Baile 
The last-named work is said to be 
remarkably clever study of Americ: 
life and manners, and withal an 
teresting story. 

Mr. James Lane Allen’s story, 
which ran through the Cosmopolita: 
at the beginning of the year unde: 
the title Butterflies: A tale of Nature, 
will be issued this month by Macmi 
lan & The title has bee: 
changed to Summer in Arcady, and 
when it appears in book form it wil! 
embody a number of slight changes 
More important still, it will contain 
grave preface. 


ton 


Co. 


The first of Mr. Kipling’s Mowg 
stories is entitled In the Rukh, a: 
is included in the volume Many I: 
ventions, published by D. Appleto: 
& Co., which has taken rank as his 
strongest book. 


Julian Hawthorne writes to Th« 
Book Buyer that he took queer names 
for the characters in his novel, A 
Fool of Nature, in order to fix then 
in his memory. He says: ‘When, 
for example, I wrote ‘Christopher 
Plurevose Agabag,’ the complete 
man rose before my mental eye — his 
educated whiskers, his smug smile, 
his musical intonations, and _ his in 
sinuating manners. So with the 
others. As forthe namesthemselves, 
I got all of them out of the lists of 
jurors in the English State Trials re 
ports,a dozen folio volumes of which, 
from Richard II to George III, are 
in my library. I have made combi 
nations, no doubt, but all the names 
are real.” 

Marion Crawford writes on the 
same subject: ‘It would be very 
hard for me to tell in a few words 
how I have chosen the names for the 
characters in my books. I called my 
first hero ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ because the 
original of the character, whom | 
knew, was well known as ‘ Mr.Jacobs.’ 
‘Saracinesco’ is the name of a real 
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place inthe Roman mountains — I 
made ‘Saracinesca’ of it, because it 
is commonly so pronounced. I got 
‘Keyork Arabian ’ from a sign board 
in Prague, but the name is an Arme- 
nian one. ‘Unorna’ I made, cor- 
rectly enough, from ‘ Unor,’ which 
means ‘February’ in Bohemian. 
‘Gianforte Campodonico’! saw written 
in pencil, on a doorpost ina country 
inn in Italy. An Italian friend was 
much struck by the historical sound 
of it, as I was. ‘Corona’ isa name 
occasionally found in old Italian 
families. Several names I have used 
are merely names of places in Italy, 
Sicily, Corsica,and Sardinia, ‘ Braccio’ 
is a mediwval name —the family is 
extinct, I believe. Briefly, 1 take a 
name wherever I| find a good one, 
and sometimes I make a note of one, 
though not often. To me, the name 
I use describes the character of an 
individual or a family, as the case 
may be; and is, to myself, of very 
great importance when writing. | 
find it hard even to sketch out the 
main points of a story until the char 
acters are named, and I have very 
rarely changed a name after once 
ch Osing | he 


The Art Amateur for May con 
ains as frontispiece a head by Mut 
illo engraved ina most masterly 
way by Baude. The Note Book is, 
as usual, most timely and _ interest- 
ing. If picture-buyers, especially 
those who indulge in supposed ‘ Old 
Masters,’ would read these notes 
they would make fewer mistakes. 
here is a reproduction of what 
must be a charming picture—Sum- 
mer, by Kroyer, the great Danish 
painter. Curiously enough, there is 
another Summer in the number; this 
time a crayon drawing by Boucher 
and an excellent example of his 
charmingly meretricious work. Then 
there are all sorts of articlettes on 
as different subjects as backgrounds 
for statuary, crayon draw:ng, inte 
rior decoration, illuminated texts. 


In connection with Richard Le- 
Gallienne’s forthcoming book it may 
be interesting to know that he has 
found that he cannot endure the 
strain of life in London and has 
been for some time past in the quiet 
of the country. 


In the May 15th Chap-Book there 
is an article on Arthur Rimbaud by 
Stéphane Mallarmé, who was chosen 
by the writers of Paris as ‘ Poet of 
Poets’ in the place of Verlaine. 
Rimbaud who was almost the first of 
decadent and symbolist poets is per 
haps the most picturesque figure in 
the history of French literature dur- 
ing the last quarter century. 


Toward the end of this month the 
Scribners will publish an edition, 
fully protected by copyright, of a new 
poem by Algernon Charles Swine- 
burne, called The Tale of Balen. 
he poem, which is longer and more 
important than any recent work of 
Mr. Swineburne’s, consists of, Sir 
‘homas Malory’s story of Balen, 
told in an elaborate rhymed measure, 
which, however, keeps very close to 
the original. 


Henry Norman, the correspondent 
of the London Chronicle, whose des- 
patches from Washington have had 
such an important influence on the 
Venezuela question, has long been a 
student of international politics.{ His 
book of the Far East has already be- 
come an authority. Last autumn he 
visited all the countries (and made 
the acquaintance of their important 
men) which combine to form what is 
called the Eastern Question. His 
first published article on this inter- 
esting trip will appear in Scribner’s 
for June, under the title In the Bal- 
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kans—the C ienitinnal of Europe. 
It is a most vivid presentation of the 
curious principalities that make up 
that interesting corner of the world 

Roumania, Montenegro, 
Bosnia, etc. 


Servia, 


In his forthcoming book, Wages 
and Capital, Prof. F. W. Taussig, of 
Harvard University, examines the 
relations of capital to wages, and 
concludes that wages are paid from 
capital, but not from apredetermined 
fund of capital. He examines and 
rejects the doctrine that wages are 
paid from the laborer’s own product. 
lhe bearing of this general reason 
ing on practical problems, such as 
strikes and trades unions, and on 
general economic theory, is then con 
sidered. In the second part of the 
book, the literary history of the 
wages fund doctrine and of the dis 
cussion of wages and capital is fol 
lowed in detail. ‘This important and 
searching contribution to economic 
theory will have a wide-reaching ef 
fect on the development of political 
economy in the future, and will be 
indispensable for all who teach or 
investigate general economic theory. 
Wages and Capital will be publ ished 
immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 


The Quicksands of Pactolus is the 
title of a story of San _ Francisco 
about to be published by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. The title refers 
to the dangers of wealth gained by 
unscrupulous means. Che author, 
Horace Annesley Vachell, is well 
known in England, where his 
Romance of Judge Ketchum and 
Model of Christian Gay appeared, 
the former be ng 


also published in 
America. 


In Vailima Table-Talk, in the June 
Scribner’s, Mrs. Strong says ot Stev 
enson’s dictation of Weir of Hemis- 
ton: ‘* He never falters for a word, 
but gives me the sentences with cap 
ital letters, and all the stops as 
clearly and as steadily asthough he 
were reading from an unseen book. 
He walks up and down the room as | 
write, and his voice is so beautiful 
and the story so interesting that | 
forget to rest.” 


Wilkie Collins was addicted to 
heavy doses of opium, thus finding 
relief from the excruciating pain of 
gout in his eyes: but new light is 
thrown on his work by Mary Ander 
son’s statement in her memoirs, that 
he told her that the last part of The 
Moonstone was written while under 
the influence of the drug and that he 
afterward did not recognize it as his 
work. The whole intricate plot of 
this excellent novel of mystery turns 
upon a dose of opium which induces 
unconscious sleep-walking and theft. 


Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, whose 
Slum Stories of London made so 
strong an impression, has written 
a new book, In The Valley of Tophet. 
These later tales, while characterized 
by the merits of his Slum Stories, 
are yet more dramatic and varied. 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish 
the book. 


During her girlhood Miss Harriet 
Prescott sent her story, In a Cellar, 
to the Atlantic Monthly, then edited 
by Mr. Lowell. He believed it to be 
a translation or adaptation from the 
French, for it seemed to him entirely 
too individual and brilliant to be the 
work of a wholly unknown writer,and 
he had never seen or heard her name 
before. Mr. Lowell hesitated, ac- 
cordingly, to publish the story until 
he should be able to learn something 
of its author. One day Mr. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson entered the 
office, and Mr. Lowell asked him 
about the matter, and showed him 
the MS. Mr. Higginson, who had 





eg in Neuberveert, Mass., and 
knew Miss Prescott intimately, re- 
moved all his doubts at once. 


John Fiske is one of the few pro- 
fessional lecturers who finds New 
York a good town to lecturein, He 
says that his audiences are as large 
here generally as they are in Boston, 
St. Louis, or elsewhere. 


Herbert Spencer, who was seventy- 
six years old on April 27th, is said 
to be in much better health now than 
for years,although he is still delicate. 
It is thought that the completion of 
his wotks, and his much reduced 
labor in consequence, have had a 
favorable effect on his lifelong physi- 
cal debilities. As he approaches 
eighty he seems, as sometimes hap- 
pens with chronic invalids, to grow 
stronger. 


Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, writing 
about Mark Twain in Harper’s Mag- 
azine, tells this story and vouches 
for it because he ‘was there himself’ 
In the summer of 1882, while a small 
party of American tourists were be- 
ing shown about Chester cathedral, 
by special favor out of the usual 
hours, one of them, admiring the an- 
tiquities of the place, addressed to 
the kind clergyman of the cathedral 
staff who was their guide the regula- 
tion remark: “This is something 
that we have not in our country.” 
“ Yes,” was the reply; “but then 
you have things that we have not.” 
‘* What, for instance?” inquired the 
other. ‘Well, you have Mark ‘T'wain, 
and Harper’s Magazine.” 

A book of critical essays on Zola, 
Dumas /i/s and Maupassant by Count 
Tolstoi has just been translated, 
under his supervision, from Russian 
into French, It will undoubtedly 
make its appearance in English with- 
out much delay. 


The Bishop of Peterborough has 
written a life of Queen Elizabeth, of 
which much is expected by English 
scholars. ‘The work is to be pub- 
lished this summer, and will gain in 
importance through a number of re- 
productions after valuable portraits 


of the Queen aa several ‘English 
noblemen, pictures which have 
hitherto been little known, if known 
at all. 


Writing of L afcadio,Hearn in The 
Book Buyer, J. S. Tunison says that 
when he began life in New Orleans 
he tried keeping a restaurant, but his 
partner ran away with the funds and 
the cook. Heaiso says that Mr. 
Hearn’s vision is such that he cannot 
take roving glances at things. His 
habit is to get near them and to sub- 
ject them to a microscopic inSpec- 
tion. For this reason he is _ keenly 
sensative to all impressions. Stud 
the printed page of one of his books 
with its eccentricities in punctuation 
and you will see that he felt about it 
much as a painter feels about a pic- 
ture. It illustrates this point to ob- 
serve that the word ‘gray’ if spelled 
‘grey’ gave him quite a different 
color sensation. 


Congratulations for the Steinert 
& Sons Co. are again in order, con- 
cerning the success of their latest 
venture on the great mark down 
sale of pianos and Aeolians. 

The opening week exceeded all 
expectations and again demon- 
strates the wisdom of offering to the 
people, bargains in strictly high 
grade pianos of the most reliable 
makes, containing all the latest im- 
provements with cases of exquisite 
finish and design. Many have taken 
advantage, and more will improve 
the opportunity to secure those bar- 
gains before the sale closes. 
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The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 
EDWARD E. HALE, Editor-in-Chief. 


The May number contains articles 
on.., 


Publicity of Crime, 
Edward E. Hale. 
Crime increased by the Lax Enforce- 
ment of Law, 
Prof. Geo. Huntington, 
Insane Colony at Gheel, 
Rev. S. G. Smith, D. D. 
Education of the Deaf in India, 
Babu J. N. Banerji. 
The Potato Patch. 
The Discharged Convict in Europe, 
Rev. S. J. Barrows. 
Van Industrial Bureau, 
Dr. Grace G. Kimball. 
Labor Bureau Signal Service, 
John Visher, 
Ethical Basis of Charity, 
Alexander Johnson. 
International Arbitration Conference. 
General Intelligence. 


Subscription per year $2.00. 
Single copies 2O0cts. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


YOU ARE LIKE OTHERS 


And What Will Benefit Them Will 
Benefit You. 


The Record of Cures by Dr. Charcot’s 
Kola Nervine Tablets is 
Unequalled. 


It is our business to advertise the merits 
of Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tablets in 
all cases of nervous debility and its kindred 
ailments, such as sleeplessness, brain fa- 
tigue, rheumatism, dyspepsia, a low tone 
of the system and other forms of disease re- 
sulting from wasted tissues and impaired 
bodily and mental vigor. ‘These merits are 
advertised to sell the remedy which we in- 
sist is marvelous in its speedy effectiveness. 
You naturally recognize where our interests 
are and are not convinced by our assertion. 
But when you know what the remedy has 
done for others and read what they gladly 
write about benefitsreceived you must be- 
lieve, provided the writer is reputable, that 
he has no interest other than for the public 
good, 

We earnestly and honestly assure you 
that every testimonial we publish is genuine 
in every way, that it is given fully and with- 
out reservation and that we have the orig- 
inal on fileand open to inspection. Read 
this one. 

Mr. J. Stilman Smith is treasurer of the 
Commonwealth Publishing Co. and is Dr, 
Edward Everett Hale’s assistant. Mr. 
Smith speaks from personal experience in 
the following letter: 

“ Boston, Dec. 17, 1895. Eureka Chemi- 
cal & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis.—Gentle- 
men: I have used, with great satisfaction, 
Dr. Charcot’s Kola Nervine Tabiets and 
take much pleasure in testifying to their 
excellence aud efficacy. The Tablets are 
especially valuable as a stimulant, in restor- 
ing wasted energies and strength. with no 
risk of subsequent loss. Victims of inso m- 
nia and nervous prostration can rely implic- 
itly on the Tablets as a sure remedy. 

Yours truly, 
J. Stilman Smith, 
Assistant, Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 

P. S. —They relieved me of a severe at- 
tack of malaria in three days. J.S. 5S.” 

Fifty Cents and $1.00 per box (one 
month’s treatment). See Dr. Charcot’s 
name on box. Kola booklet free. All drug- 
gists or sent direct. Eureka Chemical & 
Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. and Boston, Mass. 
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HOME AND ;HOUSEHOLD 


CONDUCTED 


BY 


Elizabeth P. Goodrich 


YO: V3 ao Yas 


MAKINGSPANSIES. 
[William Canton in The Sunday Magazine 
“ Three faces in a hood.” 
Folk called the Pansy so 


Three hundred years ago. 
Of course, she understood ! 


Then, perching on my knee, 
She drew her mother’s head 
To her own and mine, and said, 
“ That’s mother, you and me!” 


And so it comes about 
We three, for gladness’ sake, 
Sometimes a pansy make 
sefore the gas goes out. 


sPEGS— ROUND AND SQUARE. 
Gs contemplating ‘the 

scenes of life’ 
gularly hard of heart not to 
be pained by the struggle, con 
stantly before his eyes, with which 
the round peg endeavors to adapt 
itself to the square hole, and the 
square peg to the round hole. — Sel 
dom is it that we see a man _per- 
fectly adapted to the situation in 
which he finds himself, but on the 
other hand so perfectly adapted is 
he to something else that it is a sub 
ject of wonder that he has not 
dropped into his own place by mere 
accident long before. So persistent 
is this condition of misplacement 
that it almost seems as if there had 
been an intelligent and a deliberate 
intention of substituting a stone for 
the loaf so earnestly entreated. The 
poor man who is hardly able to gain 
support for himself is burdened with 
a large family; the rich man with 
ample means has no child at all; he 
who loves change and movement 
has an employment which fixes him 
to one spot, while he who adores the 
quiet of home life is driven by his 
business needs from place to place 
without pause or rest; the thought- 
ful woman to whom _ intellectual 
occupations are the recreation ofa 
busy life finds herself placed in a 
community where there is no thought 
of anything higher than dress and 
amusement. 

But even more painful than an un- 
congenial environment is the grind- 
ing misery of an uncongenial occupa- 
tion. The world is full of winged 
steeds harnessed in with farm-horses 
to draw the rough cart orto drag 
the plough. The poet earns his 
salary by book-keeping, the artist 
wields the saw and the plane, the 
musician earns his daily bread by 
laying brick, Everywhere we see the 
misfit peg with its consequent want of 
order and effectiveness. 

It seems impossible to account for 
the bringing out of such confusion 
from elements so orderly and prom- 
ising, except on the theory of a 
blind and contradictious Fate which 
presides over the world, madly 
stirring up its affairs without inten- 
tion or design in the action. There 
is, however, inherent in our own 
minds a sort of denseness of per- 
ception, resulting in chronic mis- 
understanding of ourselves and of 
others, which may partly account 
for such a condition. We are apt, 
for instance, to take our children for 
granted and to mark out the lines of 
their future with too firm a hand. 
We do this even when we have our- 
selves suffered in the same way at 
the hands of our elders and guides. 
It is necessary that we should plan 


checkered 
one must be sin- 


for their future to some 
our plans are too rigid, 
tic. 

It is not the child of marked pro- 
clivities who suffers most from this 
want of perception on the part of 
his elders. A great deal of very 
trite advice on this subject is both 
written and spoken, urging the 
portance of consulting the 
‘bias’ in choosing for him a course 
of study or a career in life. What 
thoughtful parent would not do all 
this without any advice at all? The 
great trouble is that most children, 
boys especially, are up to a_ certain 
age only healthy young animals with 
no ‘bias’ at Their 
time fully occupied in making 
bone and blood and muscle, and 
feeding an ordinant brain with con- 
ventional mental food. It just 
then that the impatient teacher or 
parent, unwilling to await the slow 
process of natural development, 
forcibly turns the stream into an 
artificial channel. By and by, when 
the waters overflow the banks,carry 
ing with them destructive instead of 
beneficent influences, he not 
recognize his own agency but loudly 
deplores the ruin the 
flood. 

We see this denseness 
manifested in the 
of some of our 
girl who has been 
isfactory course of 
preparatory school 
striking a musical talent, somewhat 
late of development, that it 
thought best give her a more 
thorough training in music than at 
first intended, and consequently to 
give up the proposed course in col- 
lege. Her promotion in due 
order involves the study _ of 
Greek, which now seems no longer 
desirable in view of the time and 
strength it will take from other 
things. Butno! the school regula- 
tion requires Greek, and she cannot 
be allewed to go on without it. In 
vain the parent remonstrates, ask- 
ing ifthe question of a graduate’s 
diploma cannot be set aside and the 
pupilallowed togo on with the studies 
which up to this point have been so 
satisfactory and which must be lost 
should she be transferred to another 
school. ‘You should have settled the 
matter of going to college before 
entering her in this school,” ob- 
serves the inflexible principal, and 
the disappointed parent is obliged 
to see the daughter transferred from 
the school in which she is making 
excellent progress to another where 
teachers, companions‘and studies are 
equally new and uninteresting. All 
this because at twelve years of age 
her parents could not foresee that 
at sixteen she would be better fitted 
foy-a musical than a classical educa- 
tion. So the poor child is doomed 
to be a round peg in a square hole 
for the rest of her school life. 


There is nothing more painful 
than the question so frequently 
asked, especially by young girls, 
“What can I do to earn money ?” 
for it almost invariably proves that 
there is nothing at all she is fitted 
todo. The day has long gone by 
when there was any demand for 
unskilled labor. There is indeed a 


but 
inelas- 


extent, 
too 


im- 
child’s 


all to consider. 
is 


1s 


does 


wrought by 
sometimes 
management 
schools. A 
pursuing a sat 
study in the 
manifests so 


is 
to 


outein fascination in many 
kinds of amateur work. It is a great 
pleasure to find yourself possessed 
of the deftness and imitative power 
that enables you to do something 
you were never meant to do. Your 
vanity is immensely tickled when 
you discover that your work closely 
resembles that of the professional 
artisan, and your agreeable self-sat- 
isfaction is increased by the compli- 
ments of admiring friends. It is 
only when your work is put into 
competition with the other in the 
way of business that you perceive 
that somehow is does not stand the 
test. 

The young girl who asks your ad- 
vice about earning money usually 
‘thinks she might write but, 
pressed more closely, has no idea 
what could write about, only 
knows that ‘Mary Smith five 
dollars fora story that she wrote 
for a religious newspaper.’ She has 
noidea whether she is a round ora 
square only fancies she 
could fit herself into any hole. 


The young 


she 


vo 
got 


peg, she 


who 
in a 


amateur actor, 
taken part successfully 
church entertainment and who 
persuaded by the praises of his 
friends and his own enjoyment of 
the situation that he has an oppor- 
tunity for success in a_ professional 
engagement, finds that working at a 
play is a very different matter from 
playing ata play. He has failed to 
take into consideration the long 
hours of study, or the perfect free- 
dom of unfriendly criticism. He 
finds his absence from re 
hearsal at his convenience 
cannot be passed over with a mere 
careless excuse 


has 


is 


, but involves a severe 
reprimand and a heavy fine. There 
are legitimate rewards, but they are 
only to be won by hard work, which 
work accomplished much more 
readily and satisfactorily by those 
who have been trained to it. 

Such cases this 
forcibly of the story 
‘Autocrat’ of the man who 
his house entirely with his 
hands. It was a very badly 
house, but then the wonder 
that the man could have built it at 
all. We are all constantly trying 
these experiments of amateur work. 
Our girls do their own millinery and 
dressmaking, and very 
their work often is; only 
be still more creditable if to the 
natural gift tor such work they 
added the virtue of good training, 
which would make of them really 
skilled workwomen. It is well to 
do it; it would be better to do it in 
the best way. 


is 


remind 
told by 


as one 
the 
built 
own 
built 
was 


it would 


Asa rule, if you want a piece of 
work well done, go to the person 
who has been taught to do it. Not 
so very long ago a sick person was 
religiously nursed by some of his own 
family, no matter how awkward or 
ignorant the volunteer nurse might 
be. Her i inexperience imposed ‘ad- 
ditional suffering and even danger 
upon the patient, and frequently was 
accompanied by the sacrifice of her 
own health and even her life. Even 
now there are many who will talk 
foolish sentiment on this subject 
and prove to you that it is absolutely 
immoral to give the charge of your 
invalid to a stranger. Fortunately, 
good sense has shown most of us 
that the comfort of the invalid, his 
restoration to health and the 
well being of his household are more 
certainly secured by employing a 
nurse who has_ been thoroughly 
trained in these important duties. 
A well meaning but ignorant nurse 
is one of the very worst-fitting pegs 
we know. 

Most wives know the discomfort 


creditable 
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ROYAL BLUE LINE personally conducted 
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es Dental Operations Absolutely 


PAINLESS. 


M is Owens, 42 Warr 
Roxbury, 82 “Dr. Hale 
Orindato my gums and ext 

tany pain whatever / 


“ppl 


acte I 


students in the office. 


HALE DENTAL CO., 


teet wit! i 
N Highest Grade Dentistry at Mod 
erate Prices 
BEST SET TEETH . . $10.00 
GOULD ALLOY FILLINGS ._ 1.00 
TY Ne 
A 202 Hotel Pelham, 74 Boylston Street, 
Cor. Tremont 
” 
“ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 
Canvassers wanted t 
sell the Improved Ha 
I ypewriter. 
Writes all languages 
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N. Ty pewriter Co. 


196 Summer St Bostor 


Suffolk Bureau 
of Legal Business. 


39 Court St., Boston, 


Collects at moderate costs claims of every descrip- 
tion in all parts of the United States and Canada 
examines with care and thoroughness Titles to Rea 
Esiate, drafts, Wills, Deeds, Mortgages, and all Le- 
gal Papers,and prosecutes and defends suits. 


OFFICE OF 


LEND A HAND. 


We have a few copies only of the 
following pictures, which we offer at 
the marvellously low, uniform price 
of fifty cents each. 


FATHER DAMIEN, the Leper Priest. 


Etching — size 11x16 inches, 


REV. JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, the 
Founder of Organized Charities in 
this Country. Etching — size 
11x16 inches 


TWILIGHT, by Joseph Farquharson. 
An elegant copy. Heliotype— 
22x28 inches. 


LENDING A HAND, by E 


Heliotype — 22x28 inches 


PORTRAIT OF JEMIMA WILKIN- 
SON, the Rhode Island Prophetess. 


REV. EDWARD E. HALE. 
usually good portrait. 
size 2cx24. 


Renouf 


An un- 
Heliotype— 


These pictures are especially good 
for Sunday Schools, Vestries, Club- 
rooms, &c. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
Postage or express extra. 
Address, 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON. 
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of amateur carpentry. Some trifling 
repair is needed about the house, 
ind instead of calling in the services 
of a skilled workman He will under 
take it himself. After innumerable 
reminders and postponements, there 
comes a golden day when Heat last 
finds it convenient to set things to 
rights. Then follows a period of 
misery for the unfortunate wife, who 
is held bitterly responsible for the 
mysterious disappearance of some 
absolutely essential tool without 
which the work cannot 
ind whose threatens the 
peace of the family. Whenit at last 
turns up (usually in the very place 
where He put it for safe keeping), 
t proves to be too dull to use and 


proceed 
absence 


there is nothing to sharpen it with. 
Chat difficulty surmounted, it is dis 
covered that there are no small nails 
n the house, and so He must use a 
screw ; but the screw-driver does not 
fit, so will She bring the one which 
belongs to the sewing machine? 
(hat one is too small and breaks, 
for which accident She is somehow 
held accountable, and there are a 
few loud and somewhat unpleasant 
remarks. Afterward She is called 
from her work to bring successively 
some string, a hammer, a pair of scis- 
sors,and to hold one end of it, and to 
tell whether it is right,and to have her 
criticism promptly repudiated. Af- 
ter the mending is done, the tempers 
of both are ruffled, to say nothing of 
the thing not being very well mended 
either. A carpenter, with his kit of 
tools in such an emergency, is 
clearly the round peg in the round 
hole. Some men even sew on their 
own buttons or mend something on 
the sewing machine, when there is 
afforded a very amusing exhibition 
of the same truth. 

A king once learned to be a_lock- 
smith, and another great sovereign 
was taught ship-building. Perhaps 
they each fitted in both places. At 
all events, they were trained to both 
the trade and the profession. 

It is very evident that to make 
any success in life the pegs must fit 
the holes, and if unfortunately they 
are not adapted to each other, one 
of them must be whittled away un- 
til some approach to a fit is secured. 
Chis whittling, painful and some- 
times only partially successful at 
best, is called dicipline, or experi- 
ence, or something bearing the same 
meaning. As we look abroad over 
our world, we cannot help thinking 
that the work has not progressed 
very far. There is, in truth, a 
wearisome labor yet to be carried 
on; but think how smoothly this 
great world will revolve upon its 
axis when everybody is in his own 
place, and every peg fits its own 
hole. 


RECEIPTS. 
Grue/ — Mix three table- 
spoonfuls of Indian meal with suffix 
ient cold water to make a smooth 


Cream 


paste. Add by degrees one pint of 
boiling water. Let boil for ten 
minutes and salt to taste. At the 
last moment add a generous table- 


spoonful of cream, which must be 


hot, but not boiling. 


Cream Puffs— Three ounces of 
butter, one and one-half gills of 
sweet milk, eight eggs, pinch of salt, 
put them all into a stew pan, beat 
the eggs, let come to a boil, then stir 
in flour till it gets stiff; stir until 
mixed thoroughly. ‘Turn out in a 
bow! when cool, rub in eggs, two at a 
time. Drop in greased pans ( small 
ones ) and bake in a moderate oven. 
They are a light brown when baked. 
Open on top and fill with cream. 
This will make two dozen. Take 
tablespoonful and with aid of a knife 
drop them. 


Cream for Cream Puffs — Seven 
tablespoons of sugar, two of flour, 
yolks of four eggs ; cream all of these, 
then add one and one-half quarts of 
milk, put in a stew pan and cook till 
it thickens ; take off and flavor. 


Clam Fritters — Make a thick bat- 
ter of flour and sweet milk ; to every 
pint of milk use three eggs; whites 
and yolks to be beaten separately ; 
always put the whites in last, add to 
this a good pinch of salt and a little 
cayenne pepper. Add the well- 
chopped clams just before cooking, 
allowing fifty clams to each pint of 
milk. Have the lard boiling hot, 
and drop batter in by the tablespoon- 
ful. Do not turn with a fork unless 
you can do it without sticking them,or 
they will soak the fat up and be greasy. 
Before chopping the clams, remove 
with a sharp knife or scissors the 
yellow tough lip, which is the indi- 
gestible part, and should never be 
used. If batter is too thick, thin 
with the clam juice; with a little 
practice you will get it just right. 





SATURN, URANUS AND JUPITER. 

tage be was the most Cistant 

planet known to the ancients. 
3ut we now know thatthe mighty orbit 
of Saturn does not extend to the 
frontiers of the solar system; a 
splendid discovery, leading to one 
still more splendid, has vastly 
extended the boundary by revealing 
two mighty planets, revolving in 
dim telescopic distance, far outside 
the path of Saturn. The discovery 
of each is a classical event in the his- 
tory of astronomy, and the opinion 
has been maintained, and perhaps 
not without good reason, that the 
discovery of Neptune, the more re- 
mote of the two,is the greatest 
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achievement in astronomy made 
since the time of Newton. 

Uranus remains an evening star 
until the middle of November. When 
Herschel discovered Uranus,George 
Ill was on the throne of England, 
and out of compliment to his Majesty 
the great astronomer gave the name 
of Georgium Sidus tothe planet, and 
so for a brief while was the stranger 
known. The Continental astrono- 
mers, however, were not willing to 
accept this designation; all the 
other planets were named after 
ancient divinities,and it was thought 
that the King of England would 
seem oddly associated with Jupiter 
and Saturn. Accordingly a consul- 
tation was held, the result of which 
was that George III had to step 
down from the planetary throne,and 
the planet was baptizea Uranus, the 
name which, by universal consent, it 
now bears. 

Jupiter remains an evening star, 
and will continue as such until 
August, when he passes into the 
ranks of the morning shiners, and 
we shall not until the new year has 
been some time with us again num- 
ber him among the evening stars. 
He will not fade from view entirely 
until after Venus joins the evening 
group, but the two planets will not 
be visible for comparison at the time, 
as Venus will not have emerged 
from the sun’s overpowering influ- 
ence sufficiently to disclose to our 
\ charming individuality. 
he Constellation of the Crab has 
now the honor of containing the 
Giant Planet, but the stars in this 
section of the sky form too unim 
portant a setting for the wonderfully 
brilliant Jupiter. 
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H AVE you ever tried a hot pancake 

for an aching side or back? 
Mix flour and water together until 
you have a thick batter, and cook on 
a hot griddle with very little grease. 
Place it between thin muslin and ap- 
ply to the aching place. A pancake 
applied to the base of the brain will 
often relieve a headache, and is 
recommended for congestion of the 
lungs. 


MR. KNEISEL’S PROGRAMMES, 
HE variety and excellence of the 
programmes of the Kneisel 
(Quartet concerts is shown by the fol- 
lowing list of composers represented 
and pieces produced during the sea- 
son just closed: 

Brahms: A minor quartet: sonata 
for clarinet and piano, op. 120, No. 
1.(new) sextet, B flat major; quartet, 
B flat major; trio for piano, violin 
and horn. 

Beethoven: F flat major quartet, 
op. 74; C minor quartet, op.18; F 
major quartet, op. 59. 

Haydn: G major 
major quartet. 

Schubert: C major string quintet ; 
Forellen quintet. 

Schumann: trio in D 
quartet in A major. 

Bernard, suite for violin and piano 
(new); Mozart, G major quartet ; 
Tschaikowsky, E flat minor quartet, 
op. 30 (new); Arensky, piano trio, 
D minor (new); Handel-Bachrich, 
concerto grosso (new); Dvorak, E 
flat major quintet op. 97; Nicodé, 
Sonata for ’cello and piano, op. 25 
(new); MacDowell, second sonata 
for ‘piano (new); Rubinstein, C 
minor quartet. 


quartet, D 


minor ; 





Owen Wister, the popular story- 
writer, is a grandson of Fannie Kem- 


ble. 


“TO SAVE TIME I$ TO LENGTHEN 
LIFE.” DO YOU VALUE LIFE? 
THEN USE 








SPECIAL 
SALE 


Of Boys’ and Children’s 
Clothing at extraordinary 
bargains. 


Our store is in the wholesale 
shopping district, on Summer 
Street, about one minute’s walk 
from Washington Street, and it 
will pay you to come and see us. 


Boys’ Suits, 


(Ages 5 to 15 years) Nobby All-Wool 
Tweeds, Mixtures and Cassimeres. 


$1.0 


Upward 


Reefer Suits, 


(Ages 4 to 8) usually sold at $6.00, $8.00 


and $10.00, choice at 
$3.44 
Boys’ Suits, 


(Ages 5 to 15 years) made from selected 


woollens and worsteds, the finest suits 
manufactured and sold at $8.00, $10.00 


and $12.60, your pick at 
$4.97 


Washable Suits, 47c, 69c, 99c. 
Sailor Suits, 89c upward. 


Advance sale of White Duck and 
Crash Knee Pants, ages 4 to 12 years. 


40c 


A saving of one-third regular price, 
All go at cost of manufacture. 


We are determined to make our 
Boys’ and Children’s Department hum 
with business if Low prices and Good 
Qualities will do it. 


Don’t Forget Our Location, 


67 & 69 Summer Street. 


Spitz Bros. & Mork, 


Wholesalers and Retailers. 














What is 
bicycle 
tubing 
made of @ 


Only one way to know. Buy 





















STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


Every foot of Columbia tubing is made 
in our own mills from carefully selected 
and tested high-carbon steel and nickel 
steel. Columbia tubing is the strongest 
and best in the world. 


Art Catalogue free if you call upon the agent, 
or by mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Houses and Agencies are almost 
everywhere. If Columbias are not properly 
represented in your vicinity, let us know. 








All Columbia Bicycles are fitted with 
HARTFORD SINGLE-TUBE TIRES 


UNLESS DUNLOP TIRES ARE ASKED FOR, 


WE KNOW NO TIRES SO GOOD AS HARTFORDS. 








For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. W1ins.Low’s SooininG Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething. ¢ 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for Diesen’ 
Twenty-Fi e Cents a bottle. Sold by all 
druggists throughout world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winsiow’s Sooruine Syrur. 
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X RAYS AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 
A‘ the late meeting of the Na- 

tional Academy the ~ rays, as 
might be expected, received quite a 
little attention, no less than six 
papers by as many prominent physi 
cists having had these interesting 
emanations for their subject. lhe 
discussion which followed the papers 
was of great interest and showed to 
what extent and in what manner the 
rays are being investigated on every 
hand. As was stated in a previous 
notice of the academy meeting, Prof. 
Mayer spoke on the subject, noting 
the behavior of the rays in travers 
ing herapathite, that 
to try to polarize them with tourma- 
line. He also outlined Prof. Rood’s 
method of using a grating as a test 
of opacity. 

On the second day ofthe meeting, 
Prof. A. A. Michelson of Chicago 
said that the Rontgen rays are in no 
essential different from the Lenard 
rays which have been so thoroughly 
studied. Che principal difference 
seems to be that the Lenard rays 
exist within the tube and the Ront 
gen rays outside. Lenard’s study 
showed his rays to have very varia 
ble characters, and it seemed as if 
all the known manifestations of the 
xrays lie within the limits of the 
variable characters of the Lenard 
rays. ‘They are different from the 
cathode rays, and one essential dif 
ference is that the cathode rays are 
perpendicular to the surface from 
which they proceed, while the Ront- 
gen rays are radiated, like heat rays, 
in straight lines in all directions. 
The experiments of Ronatgen in- 
duced the discoverer of these effects 
to believe that the surface opposite 
to the cathode was the place of gen- 
eration of the new rays. With a 
special apparatus similar to the glass 
bell from which the airpump ex- 
hausts the air in the simplest pneu- 
matic experiments, Prof. Michelson 
had madesomeexperiments. Through 
what is usually the knob at the top 
of the receiver, the wire passed ter- 
minating within the bell in a spheri- 
cal disc, if the term may be used. 
The open bottom of the receiver 
was closed by means of a disc of 
aluminum fitted to the bell closely 
and the joint made still better by oil 
or grease. This large disc was 
thick at the edges, but in the centre 
was cut away until thin enough to 
permit the rays to pass readily 
through it. The small disc was 
made the anode, the large disc was 
made the anode, and in still other 
experiments another anode was 
made at the end of a wire penetrat- 
ing the side of the bell. The photo- 
graphic plate was always outside the 
large disc which closed the bottom 
of the bell. With this apparatus 
and with these different points for 
anode, Prof. Michelson made many 
experiments and was convinced that 
first the Lenard rays are the sameas 
the x rays, and second that they 
were formed on the first surface en- 
countered by the cathode rays. 

This statement brought Prof. H. 
A. Rowland to his feet, and he re- 
lated some of his experiences with 
the new manifestation of energy. In 
order to determine the source of the 
activity, he had encircled one of his 


it was useless 





tubes with a fine wire, knowing that 
this would cast a definite shadow, 
the direction of which would show 
with certainty the source, 
forms of tube he found that the en 
ergy came from the anode, in others 
he had very little from the anode, 
but he was satisfied that the source 
of the rays was at the gap within 
the tube. 
Then 


( ollege 


In some 


Prof. Rood of Columbia 
took a hand. He noted 
the extreme complexity of the 
manifestations, and knew of one ex 
periment which might be considered 
as supporting either of the gentlemen 
who had preceded him in their opin 
ions. He had, however, considered 
the matter with the aid of the camera 
and had taken many pin-hole photo 
graphs of the Crookes tube, and he 
suspected that the x rays have the 
power of charging a surface with 
electricity. lhe fact that they can 
discharge an electrified surface had 
already been proven. 

Prof. Wright had no hesitation in 
declaring the cathode to be respon 
sible for some of the rays not all, 
nor even a 
however, 


considerable portion, 
A series of experiments 
taken by him at New Haven showed 
him that from the end of the cathode 
there is projected a very 
well developed and pretty intense 
pencil of rays, the centre of whichis 
strong and the outer portions of 
which are diffused. He had photo- 
graphed through diaphrams which 
were in line with each other and 
found in his photographs a small 
point which could be referred to the 
tip of the cathode. It seems to him 
also evident that a surface upon 
which the cathode rays strike be- 
comes itself a source of the x rays, 
but he is not at all certain as to the 
amount, Prof. Rogers followed and 
closed the discussion for the day 
with a description of the Hutchings 
tube with which an exposure of ten 
seconds is sufficient to 
photographs. 

At the third session on Thursday 
afternuvon, Prof. Rood related the 
circumstances under which he had 
been able to reflect the Rontgen 
rays. In thisa platinum plate or 
mirror was used, some seven inches 
square, upon which the rays from 
the Crookes tube were sent. At the 
proper angle with reference te this 
mirror, the plate-holder was placed, 
being protected from the direct in- 
fluence of the tube bya screen of 
lead. Two exposures were made, 
one of five hours and another of 
eighteen hours. The grating was 
used as a means of comparison, and 
it was evident that a small portion 
of the x rays were really reflected. 
This amount was small, being alto- 
géther only about one two-hundred 
and sixtieth of the whole effective 
portion of the rays from the tube, or 
less than half of one percent. Prof. 
Mayer spoke with reference to the 
reflection, stating that it was certain, 
and that, further, it was really the 
only step in advance since the pub- 
lication of ROntgen’s original paper. 


narrow, 


produce 





HE natural history men had the 
session of the National Acad- 

emy on the fourth day practically to 
themselves. The first of the papers 
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was by Prof. A. E. Verrill of New 
Haven, about a new kind of cuttle- 
fish. ‘This new cephalopod was de- 
scribed by Prof. Verrill in 1883, but 
its position in the system of nature 
has been questioned by other natu 
ralists. Evidence which he has been 
able to secure shows that this is not 
merely a new species, but indicates 
anew family of these sea animals. 
One peculiarity of all previous fami 
lies of the cephalopods is that the 
siphon wherewith they draw in and 
been | 


eject the water has laced near 


the head of the animal; in this fam 
ily it is at the posterior end. Ibis 
position of so important an organ 
necessitates a different arrangement 
of the interior structure,and these 


alterations have 


some important 
bearings on molluscan affairs in gen 
eral. The beast has some other pecu 
liarities fo! example, its eight arms 


are connected by solid flesh, so that 


their action is much confined, and 
nstead of being an active swimmer 
as are many of the members of the 
ts form adapts it rather to 


ulong the bottom. It is 


group, 
cree pil 4 
from the deep sea, and but two or 
three specimens are known. 

A second paper was entitled The 
(Juestion of the Molluscan Arche- 
type, which in English might be ren 
dered the Adam of the shell fish tribe. 
A good deal has been written on the 
subject, and an idea advanced by 
Ray Lancaster has been in vogue 

Prof. Lan 
sought to find among the 
adult molluscs a form which might 


for a number of years. 


caste! 


be considered the original ancestor 
ofthe group. Now this is all wrong, 
according to Prof. Verrill, and by 
means of diagrams he showed that 
in the earlier forms, the 


they are 


veligers, is 
\ called, when the resem- 
blance between the families is ex- 
ceedingly slight, one is more likely 
to find the original type. This type 
he showed for a number of groups. 
Prof. W. H. Dall of the Smithsonian, 
himself an authority on the molluscs, 
agreed with Prof. Verrill that Lan 
caster’s scheme was not a satis- 
factory one, and so far as could be 
seen On so Cursory a glance, Prof. 
Verrill’s idea was a good one, 

Discussion was the order of the day 
at this the lastsession. The final paper 
proved of the greatest interest, and 
opinions forand against the deduc- 
tions presented warmly ex 
rhe subject of the paper 
was the Missing Link, the /theocan 
thropus erectus of Java and the 
first speaker was Prof. Q. C. [Marsh. 
The story of the missing link is a 
familiar one to the readers of THE 
COMMONWEALTH, and the relations 
of Prof. Marsh thereto have been 
set forth a number of times. First 
of all, DuBois found in the bank of 
ariver in Java a skull, some bones 
and some teeth, which he thought 
to be those of an animal intermedi- 
ate between man and the ape. 


were 
pressed, 


Notice of his discovery was spread, 
inthis country, and a number o 
opinions were given in print. Thef 
subject wasa very interesting one 
and the Dutch Government, on the 
occasion of the great meeting of 
zoologists in Leyden last fall, in- 
vited Dr. DuBois to come and to 
bring his retics. This he did, and 
all the great geologists of the Con- 
tinent had an opportunity to see 
the remains for themselves. The 
concensus of opinion there was that 
the remains pointed to the real miss- 
ing link, andfrom this opinion no 
one seemed to dissent. There was 
a difference of opinion, however, 
on some of the minor points. On 
this occasion, Prof. Marsh, having 
received from DuBois some. plaster 
casts of the specimens, desired to 
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show them to the members of the 
Academy. His own opinion, it need 
not be said, was strongly in confit 
mation of that of DuBois, and he 
considered the discovery in every 
way the most important in the 

of anthropology for more than thirt 
years. 

Following Prof. Marsh came [D1 
Theodore Gill of Washington, ar 
all-round zoologist of high standing, 
whose line of argument was pract 
cally along the points of distinction 
So far as he had 
been able to gatherfrom the mem 
oir of DuBoisand from the neces 
sarily hurried inspection of the 
casts, he was unable to see that 
there was anything at all which 
pointed to a new species even, let 


between species. 


alone a new genus or family. It 
was very evident to him that man, 
like all other animals, included 


within his genus differentiated types, 
and here was one. To this argu 
ment, which was exceedingly well 
put, Prof. Marsh replied briefly. 
The study of the specimens of course 
demanded time, and in default of 
this, the opinions of those eminent 
men who had examined the speci 
mens very carefully at Leyden and 
had expressed their opinion as he 
had before stated was the best that 
he could offer in the very brief time 
left for discussion before the Acad- 
emy. 

At the close of the session of 
Friday, the Academy adjourned to 
meet in the city of New York on 
November 17, of the present year. 

The meeting was a most interest 
ing one, and nearly forty papers 
were presented, some of which, like 
that of Prof. Hastings on the new 
form of telescope which he has 
devised, and by Prof. See on his 
researches in the orbits of the double 
stars, are indeed worthy of mention. 
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BRUSH-MEN. 

ERTAILN pictures charm us al- 
most wholly by the quality of 

color which they hold in their space. 
They may be weak in drawing, the 
accents may be forced, the va ues 
not well observed; yet the charm 
of color in it will hold us. Of this 
sort, to make my meaning more 
clear, are the paintings of Monti- 


} 


celli, or our own John Lafarge. 
\gain, there are other men whose 
work depends chiefly on tone, the 
charm of well values. 
Whistler is an instance of this sort. 
Carriere in France, and some of the 
early canvases of J. A. Alden Weir 
ire delightful instances of what I 
mean. We have, too, the academic 
crowd who depend almost wholly on 
line and modelling: who are not so 
interested in giving the impression 
of the scene, as in making it exist 

so would they say. There are as 
miny examples of this sort as you 
like; Bouguereau is one, Lefebvre, 


observed 


Gér6me, and others ‘too numerous 
to mention.’ But beside all these 
sorts—and there are plenty 
that { could name 


more 
there is a sort 
yf painters whom I will call ‘ Brush 
men’ for want of a_ better name. 
Cheir work is often—generally shall 
[ say ?—surpassingly good in draw- 
ing, good in values, not bad in 
color; but they have so analyzed 
the synthesis of things, their work 
is so largely, so frankly, so directly, 
done, that it requires a sort of special 
education to understand it. To the 
uninitiated, a portrait by one of 
these looks not so much like a man 
or a woman as a collection of more 
or less bewildering brush marks. To 
the artist—most specially to the 
artist who thinks and works as they 
do—their work looks very much 
like nature; but that is because he 
understands the process of analysis, 
the exclusion of non-essentials which 
they have gone through. And even 
the brother artist, if he wants to be 
very unkind about these men, says 
that one ‘feels paint’ in their work. 
And this is a keen thrust, for in the 
work of the very greatest--Giorgione, 
Rembrandt, Velasquez— one does not 
‘feel paint’ in the same sense. 

I say Velasquez advisedly,for with 
all his frankness and directness, 
which makes him in certain respects 
the precursor of the modern school, 
he had the gift to conceal his method, 
to so recap his figures in ‘light and 
air’ that one does not think nor 
quite can see, how the trick was 
done. Though, as I say, it is the 
fashion to attribute most of the 
technigue of the modern school to 
him. I should say that to Franz 
Hals. rather, must be laid the charge 
of hiving taught so manv of us 
moderns to worship the sharp, dis- 
tinct, smartly laid on stroke of the 
brush. A photograph from Hals 
is before me as write, and it out- 
Herods Herod in the sharp, crisp 
way in which the lace collar is 
painted 

But these men have only suggested 
the method. It is something more 
than they alone which has made 
so many of the strongest painters of 
the modern world come to their 
method. The who'e tendency of 
our time is toward analvsis of 


method. to finding the best, still 
more the shortest, way of doing 
any given task. Justas men grew 
impatient at the slow work ot the 
scythe, the rake and the flail, and 
invented the reaper, the horse-rake 
and the threshing machine, so many 
artists have grown tired of the old 
methods of repainting, 
and glazing, o1 
thing till it is 


scumbling 
‘feeling’ about a 
d ne And So, by 
counting the different planes and 
masses of tone, reducing light and 
shade to their simplest terms, refin- 
ing and simplifying outlines to the 
largest sweeps of the brush and 
studying the why and wherefore of 
every accent and reflected Inght, 
they have reduced painting to some 
thing of a science. Some of the 
Impressionists have farther 
than this and, by disintegrating 
complex their original 
terms of red, green, or violet, have 
made the whole business even more 
‘that’s another 
It’s enough for us at pres 
ent to study the mere science of the 
brush. , 


gone 


colors to 


a science. But 
stor y.” 


It’s a curious paradox that 
work that seems almost flung on the 
canvas in wanton carelessness is 
from that very appearance really the 
most studied and 


thought out. For that 


consciously 
seeming 
recklessness would never be ven 
tured on, were not the artist more 
or less master of his means and sure 
of his effect. Some men go further 
and more consciously into this study 
than others. I knew a celebrated 
landscape painter who swore that 
he could, from memory, name _ to 
you 160 differing tones in his pic 
ture, from dark to light or from 
light to dark. Most men probably 
don't goso far as that. But all 
good brush men think a great deal 
of these things. fust as a good 
billiard player is thiking, not so 
much of the particular stroke he 
makes as of some contingencies 
which should result from it, several 
strokes further on; or asthe chess 
player, in making a move, tries to 
see a number of moves ahead: so 
your brush man, as he mixes a tone, 
is thinking not so much of its indi- 
vidual local tone as of the relation 
which that tone bears to a number 
of other surrounding tones. And it 
results, almost of necessity, that if 
he gets his relations of tone well 
and smartly laid on, he is rather un- 
willing to disturb their workman- 
like appearence for any secondary 
considerations of local color, local 
modelling, ortexture. I don’t insist 
that this is right of him; I only sug- 
gest that it is natural. 

It is the almost inevitable result 
of all crafts. that the workman gets 
more interested in how he does a 
thing than in what he is doing. 
And it is by no means proven that 
this isa bad thing. The mere in- 
artistic carpenter is wholly occupied 
in making a table that shall stand 
on its legs and hold the dinner 
plates. Buhl, the cabinet maker, 
was more interested in making one 
which should bean exquisite imag- 
ining in ebony and brass work or in 
tortoise shell. Ofcourse he thought 
of how the thing looked as well as 
the making of it. But so too does 
the artist; only the way he wishes 
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it to look is a result of clever craft- 
man-ship, rather than nature seen 
by uneducated eyes. What there is 
of largeness, of conception, of orig- 
inality, or charm, or sentiment of 
motif in his work, is got for the 
most part before it is done, in think- 
ing and planning tor the thing ; and 
the rest comes from that ‘ disgust 
for certain things,’ things mean or 
sordid, which Puvis calls his teacher. 
But these things do not much in 
trude on the joy of the creator. 
Then he is thinking only of the 
doing, how best and most simply to 
do. 

lt is this that should explain to 
many uninitiated the work of Mr. 
John Sargent. Take, for instance, 
the fine portrait of Miss Ada Rehan 
recently shown in Boston. Much 
thought must have been spent on the 
superb poise of the head, the pose of 
the hands, the choice and arrange- 
ment of the tapestries in the back- 
ground; but these, in a measure ar- 
ranged in his mind and on the can- 
vas (though throughout the work 
they no doubt were always with him), 
must have given way to the then 
more imperious need to mix just the 
right tone in relation to these and 
those others, and to lay it on with 
just the right stroke. I do not mean 
that these thoughts were conscious; 
probably they are seldom wholly so ; 
but they nevertheless exist. The 
more large the grip of the artist on 
the wholeness of his picture, the 
more impatient is he of details so 
small or so trivial as not to affect 
that same whole. Thence result 
those crisp, firm,evident brush-strokes 
so disagreeable to the critic and to 
the Philistine. For they, in their 
littleness, only see the brush stroke 
by itself-—-a gobby, dauby brush- 
stroke: the artist only sees it as one 
note in the harmony of the whole. 

But why whip on the brush-stroke 
so sharply? Why make it so big? 
Why not with a small brush get it 
just as true a tone but with infinitely 
more detail and local texture? _Be- 
cause it is necessary for a great work 
that it should have sty/e, and style 
I take itis not often got by petty 
means. The most desirable thing in 
a work of art may be that the means 
shall not at all be seen; but.I assure 
you, petty means are quite as eagily 
seen as large ones. However the 
work is finished, it must be laid in a 
large way ; and the clever workman, 
having laid in his work in the afore- 
said large way, often finds his work 
so good that he cannot bear to tickle 
and trifle with it for any ‘added 
truth’ (as Mr. Ruskin would have 
it.) But besides these reasons: is 
also the fact that asthetically a 
quality got by simple means is al- 
ways better than one got by more 
complicated methods. If it were 
true that drawing, color and tone 
could be got by broad brushing as 
well as by more studied work, the 
question would be closed. 

For certain contingencies it istrue. 
A portrait painted by Sargent for 
some hall or large dining room is 
just the right thing. It should be 
looked at from a distance and its 
large, firmly brushed p'anes of well 
observed relations of tone are just 
what are most required to make the 
picture carry across the room. If 
the picture be for a small room, it 
may be said that a more studied 
quality of line and color might be 
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desired. Indeed, every picture, like 
every decoration, should be painted 
for one certain place, And a really 
good picture painted for one place 
should look positively ill in another. 

[ think the ‘brush-men’ them- 
selves feel this in a way, and each 
in his different method tries to en- 
large his sphere Thus we find 
Besnard making great effortsforcolor. 
Boldini trying especially hard for 
graceful qualities of line,and Blanche 
devoting himself to study of values. 
But through all this they remain, 
first and foremost, technicians. 

It is probable that the greatest 
art is one step beyond this sort of 
thing. The austere memories of 
Millet, the idyllic imaginings of 
Corot, the exquisite selections of 
Whistler and the instant impressions 
of Monet have little about them to 
show how or by what method they 
were done. It is so with the great- 
est old masters; it is hard to tell 
from the surface in what way they 
were achieved. ‘Ihese men _ have 
thought so much of the end to be at- 
tained that they have more or less 
consciously obliterated the means 
toward that end. And they are 
probably types of the highest sort of 
artist, they are indeed artists, as op- 
posed to the mere craftsmen. 

Yet,for all that,do not let us scorn 
the craftsmen, especially if they be 
good at their trade. It is they 
really, more than the geniuses, who 
keep the level of art as high as it is 
today. -For the duffer in looking at 
the work of genius finds only excuse 
for slobbered and careless work, but 
from the work of the craftsman he 
learns the necessity of cleanly, care- 
ful, considered handling. ‘The work 
of the great men is too great for any 
but a few to understand at all in its 
real significance ; but the work of the 
craftsman, though still above the 
intelligence of the uninitiated mass 
of people, is yet logical and thought 
out and of the sort to help on a stu- 
dent — if the student but understand 
the underlying meaning of these 
‘goboons’ of paint. 


Rev. John 6. Palfrey 
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Hien E story of the dramatic week is 

neither long nor significant. 
At the Park Theatre, a little play of 
New England life—The Village 
Postmaster by Miss Ives and Mr. 
Eddy —has had mildly successful 
presentment. Its best recommenda- 
tions are the cleanness of its dia 
logue, the quaintness of its costum- 
ing, and an occasional breath of the 
atmosphere it sets itself to represent, 
the limited, simple, half-pathetic life 
of a remote New England village. 
It is acted with as much verisimili- 
tude as its not very human lives and 
situations permit; this being espe- 
cially true of the work of Mr. For- 
rest Robinson, whose /ohin //urper 
s manly and likable. 

At the Tremont Theatre, the Bos- 
tonians have concluded their bril- 
liantly and deservedly successful en- 
gagement, with the presentation of 
Prince Ananias — familiar to Boston 
already, and having lost nothing of 
its former charm; and A War-Time 
Wedding, a vigorous, tuneful and 
picturesque composition, sung with 
admirable spirit and finish. 

At the Boston Museum, Kellar has 
delightfully fooled our senses, and 
given a brilliant illustration of the 
Shakespearian paradox. That ‘ noth- 
ing is, but what is not.’ 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
Richard Golden has presented his 
homely, familiar, kindly impersona- 
tion of Old Jed Prouty. At the Bos. 
ton Theatre, Shore Acres exercises 
its wholesome and tender charm. 
At the Hollis St. Theatre, The 
Sporting Duchess flashes along her 
sparkling way. At the Castle Square 
Theatre Carmen has won merited 
and enthusiastic favor. Mr. Murray, 
in especial, as the Zoreador, has 
scored a very marked success indeed. 


Beginning Monday and continu- 
ing for one week only, Millocker’s 
The Beggar Student will be the attrac- 
tion at the Castle Square Theatre. 
This opera was the one selected to 
begin the season at this play-house 
overa year ago. The production 
for the coming week will be vastly 
superior in every way,for the singers 
have gained a great deal by their 
year’s training, and the staging will 
be of that very high excellence 
which has been attained by months 
of arduous effort. It is doubtful if 
this opera ever was sung by a more 
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capable company, or staged in a bet- 
ter manner, in Boston, than it will be 
the coming week. The scenery and 
costumes will be more elaborate and 
beautiful, if possible, than have yet 
been seen at the Castle Square. 


Che benefit performance of Sweet 
Lavender, to be given at the Bijou 
Theatre on Thursday evening, May 
21, promises to be one of the 
interesting dramatic events 
season. 


most 
of the 
The charming comedy is 
all tuo rarely seen 
worthy professional presentation ; 
and given by the brilliant cast which 
has been secured for the occasion in 
question, it will form an event of 
genuine dramatic importance. ‘The 
following are the players :-- 


among us, in 


Horace Bream Mr. Eugene Ormonde 


Clement Hale Mr. Henry Woodruff 
Richard Phenyl Mr. George Fawcett 
Geoffry Wedderburn Mr. Louis Massen 
Mr. Man Mr. Franklyn Roberts 
Mr. Bulger . Mr, George W. Neville 
Dr. Delaney Mr. Frank Hartshorn 
Lavender Miss Minnie Dupree 
Mrs. Gilfillian Miss Annie Clark 
Minnie Gilfillian . . Mrs. Sheridan-Fry 
Ruth Rolt Miss Maud Hosford 

The performance will be directed 
by Mr. Franklyn Roberts. ‘Tickets, 
at $1.50 each, may be obtained at 
THE COMMONWEALTH Office. 


The memory of the magnificent 

work of Tomasso Salvini whereby 
we were— 
* made courtiers of the crownless Lear 
And sharers of Othello’s mighty grief ”— 
is still fresh in the grateful thoughts 
of Boston theatre-goers; and the 
demonstrated knowledge of how 
fully Alexander Salvini has inherited 
his great father’s marvellous gifts, 
and of what impassioned energy of 
sincerity he brings to his work, 
make the production of his Othello 
at the Boston Museum next week, 
an event second to few, in the pres- 
ent season in artistic significance. 


Edison’s latest invention, the 
vitascope, will be shown at Keith's 
next week. New York is already 
captivated by it, and the theatre 
where it is shown is crowded 
nightly as a result. At Keith’s the 
vitascope will have an excellent in- 
troduction to New England audi- 
ences. The new invention acts 
something on the principle of the 
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WAREROOMS, COR. TREMONT 


We are now having a great removal sale of , 
Pianos and Aeolians, and shall continue the same | 
until every instrument has been disposed of. 

It is generally known that in the near future 
there will be erected on our present premises a 
magnificent hotel, costing three million dollars, 
and we must move. 

This will be the grandest opportunity ever 
offered the public to purchase first-class Pianos 
and Aeolians at unwonted prices, for the reason 
that we pose to mark down every Piano and 
Aeolian in our entire warehouse, our sole reason 
for the radical reductions which we propose to 
make being that in our temporary quarters we will 
not be afforded sufficient room to display the in- 


ng. Therefore, rather than store 
them in other quarters, with the attendent ex- 
penses, including insurance, etc.,we have deter- 
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mined to make many practical sacrifices in prices 
upon instruments made by the following manufac- 
turers,for whom we are selling agents:—Steinway & 
Sons, Hardman, Gabler, Henning, Webster, 
Pease, Standard Aeolian Company, and numerous 
others. 

We cannot too emphatically impress upon the 
people of Boston and New England the advan- 
tages, in point of economy, to those who are 
desirous of purchasing any of the instruments 
whose makers are represented by us. 

Pianos sold outside of Boston will be delivered 
anywhere free of charge in the New England 
States. We will warrant all Pianos sold at this 
sale for the full term of five years, and guarantee 
satisfaction. 

N.B. Every instrument will have its price 
marked in plain red figures. 





kinetoscope, with the difference that 
it projects the pictures on a _ screen, 
life-like, life-size and in colors. The 
other features of the Keith pro- 
gramme will prove equally enter- 
taining. 


The success of the Promenade 
Concerts is as great as ever in this 
the eleventh season of this popular 
entertainment. Music Hall is filled 
every evening, tables are engaged 
far in advance of the date, and the 
orchestra under Mr. Zach's 
ship makes delightful music. 


leader- 


SMITH COLLEGE NOTES. 
HE Junior ‘ Prom.’ took place on 
Wednesday May 6. 
The Alumna looked 
very pretty on that occasion, the 
decoration being done by the lower- 
class girls. Che platform was 
banked up with potted plants, and 
the sides of the room were filled in 
with green. A great deal of princess 
pine was festooned along the bal- 
cony and across the ceiling, and lit- 
tle incandescent lights were strung 
in with it. At the end of the hall 
was a large ‘97 in incandescent 
lights. 

As the Juniors and Seniors with 
their escorts were arriving at the 
Gymnasium, there was much envy 
caused among the lower-class girls 
who were not allowedto go. The 
‘Prom.’ was most enjoyable and it 
will be some time before it will be 
forgotten by the girls who attended. 

The Biological Society met on 
Thursday of last week. A _ discus- 
sion took place between the mem- 
bers on the subject Are Acquired 
Characteristics Transmitted ? 


evening, 
Gymnasium 


Over the Northern Pacific to Alaska. 

The magnificent scenery lying up- 
on the line of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, the picturesque fjords, glac- 
iers, and mountains of Alaska and 
the North Pacific Coast, the grand 
scenic beauties of Utah and Colo- 
rado, and the wonders of the Yellow- 
stone National Park as aclimax, form 
a combination of grand features ; and 
when all these may be included in 
a single tour of only about six weeks, 
the summer pleasure seeker has 
little left to desire. Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb will send out 
three parties of tourists over these 
matchless routes, the dates of leav- 
ing being Monday, May 2s, and 
Tuesdays, July 2 and 16. The jour- 
neys across the continent will be 
made in the most comfortable man- 
ner possible, and the Alaska voyage 
will be made on the favorite steamer 
‘“Queen.”’ A circular giving full de- 
tails of these and other attractive 
tours will be sent on application to 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington street, opposite School 
street, Boston. 

THE NORWICH LINE. 

The water route of the Norwich 
Line between New Londonand New 
York is entirely within Long Island 
Sound, thus avoiding the rough 
water and sea-sickness incidental to 
‘outside lines.’ The dining-saloon 
on these steamers is on the upper 
deck, insuring plenty of light and 
air. The staterooms are $1 and $2 
according to size and location, and 
accommodate two or more persons. 
Always ask for tickets wa this line 
at the ticket offices for New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Harrisburg and all points south and 
west. Christian Endeavor members 
and delegates and their friends who 
contemplate attending the conven- 
tion of the United Societies to be 
held in Washington next July should 
have in mind the advantages of this 
route in making their arrangements. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
_— a ——_ 
Personally conducted parties will leave Boston 


May 25, July 2 and 16 for Comprehensive 
Tours to 


COLORADO, 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 


ALASKA 


AND 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


The Wonderland of America 


The Alaska trip will be made on the favor 
steamer “Queen,” Captain James Carroll 
*“e- 
Tour of 19 Days to Denver, Manitou, 
anc Glenwood Springs, leaving Bost 
ay 2s. 


Tour of 30 Days to the Yellowstone 
eh | aa Utah and Colorado, leaving 
soston July if 


Tour of 19 Days to the Yellowstone 
ark and Return, leaving Boston September 1 
Tour of 64 Days to the Yellowstone 

Park, the Pacific Northwest, Califor 

nia, Utah and Colorado, leaving Bost 

meptember 1 


Grand Tour of the Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, and China, leaving Boston July a7 an 
August 17 


One Tour of 58 Days and One of 79 
Days through Central Europe, leaving 
New York July 7. 


Summer Tours, of from § to 19 days, t 
the finest {resorts of New England, the Middl 
States and Canada. 


GPrSend for ‘descriptive circular, mentioning 
the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St. opp. Schoo! Street, Boston. 


Amusements. 


‘¢The Model Playhouse of the World.’’ 


KEITH'S “THearee.. 


WEEK OF MAY 18. 


EDISON’S 
Latest Achievement. 


The Wonderful ... 


VITASCOPE. 


The Usual Long List of Vaudeville 
Attractions. 


CASTLE shears 


THEATRE. 


421 Trement St. Tel.977 Trem. Branch office, 
175B Tremont St. ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 


Monday, May 18th, 55th Week of 
Opera. Promenade Concerts by the 
Boston Ideal Banjo, Mandolin and 
Guitar Club. Castle Sq. Lyric Stock 
Company in Millocker’s Comic Opera 





Beggar Student. 


Evenings at 8.* Prices 28c, 6Oc. reserved 


Matinees Wed., Sat. at2. Prices 2&c for every 
seat in the House, all reserved. 





BOSTON SP1USEU/S1. 


\ 
Beginning Monday Next—2 Weeks Only. 
ALESANDEFR 


Salvini. 


and Sat. Matinee at 2 OT Hi E LLO. 


(His first appearance here in this role.) 
3a W ednesday Matinee and Saturday Eve. 
THE THREE GUARDSMEN. 





Eleventh Season. Commencing MONDAY, May !1, 
568th Performance 


MUSIC HALL 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
GRAND ORCHESTRA OF 50. 

Mr. MAX ZACH, Conductor. 

Every evening (except Sunday), 8 to 11. Tickets; 


with reserved s.at, 50 cents. Admission, 25 cents, 
vow on sale. 





